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One Year Against Hitler: Stalin Proved His Name Meant ‘Steel’ 
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Wherever America’s bombers and fighter planes roar across 
the skies, wherever our Navy’s battleships seek out and 
meet their foes, wherever our Army’s tanks and trucks and 
artillery wheel into battle—there, on every front, the handi- 
work of Bendix craftsmen goes into action! These thousands 
of Bendix men and women—and the hosts of sub-contrac- 
tor personnel behind them —are building America’s tools 
of victory: carburetion, ignition, landing gear, electrical 
units, instruments, signal equipment, radio, brakes and power 
controls. Their level-best goes into each... for America. 


Bendix men and women are meeting the tremendous production 
requirements of our Army and Navy. They have multiplied pro- 
duction ten times, and are increasing it steadily, day by day. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Serving the cause of Victory in more than twenty great plants 
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spread across the continent from the AtlanticSeaboard to California \a Se : Bendix Aviation Corp, 





Showing what will happen to 
700-billion raindrops 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


en glass pitcher plays the part of a 
black cloud, and when it pours it 
rains. It demonstrates that a light, flex- 
ible cloth can be as waterproof as a tin 
roof. That was important to women but 
now will be important to the army. 


_ Just one of many problems in a war 
is that when it rains they can’t “call the 
game,” and the boys can call it what- 
ever they want to but still must put on 
their raincoats. So raincoats must be 
carried, shouldn’t be too bulky, yet 
Mustn’t turn brittle and crack after a 
_ year or two of service, mustn’t get soft 
_ and sticky even when they have to be 


rolled up wet. What could be as good as 
a strong fabric coated with Koroseal*, 
the B. F. Goodrich synthetic material 
made from limestone, coke and salt? 

This is one of the reasons why Koro- 
seal shower curtains, golf jackets, rain 
capes, baby pants, table cloths, ironing 
pads and other waterproof articles may 
not be back in the stores in quantities 
until after the war (though with good 
luck you still occasionally find some 
of them) and why many new types of 
Koroseal products won’t be ready until 
peace comes again. 

We aren’t allowed to say how many 


“Reg. T.M. 


Koroseal coats are being made for the 
army, so we've tried to express it by 
estimating they'll stop 700,000,000,000 
raindrops the first year. Let the rising 
sons get out their paper and pencils 
and see if they can figure from that 
how many soldiers to be on the look- 
out for. If it’s any help to you, Mr. 
Hirohito, we think perhaps another 
zero should be added, but that’s only 
a difference of six-trillion-300-billion. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Koro- 
seal Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 











ortent of Victory! 


This Struggle for Survival is truly a war of movement—a mechan- 
ized war. Machines of combat, machines of transport ...machines 
to make machines. And their performance depends on anti- 
friction bearings, in which America leads the 
world. Thus again, tremendous production 
is a portent of victory! 


© Special bearings seriously 
delay vital war produc- 
tion. Patriotic designers will 
select standard types and 
sizes, as far as possible, 
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Cover Picture—It was one year ago, as of the date 
of this issue, that Hitler drove his clanking armies 
against Russia. As the world now knows, the Rus 
sians held, and held magnificently. The people did 
it, the soldiers did it, the. generals did it—but mos 
of all it was Joseph Stalin (shown here in a picture 
by Sovfoto). For details of how Stalin did it, see 
page 17. ~ 
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Bring On Higgins 

Your article “Andrew Jackson (The Hell It 
Can’t) Higgins,” by Raymond Moley (May 4), 
seems to overlook one fact; everyone is telling 
what they intend to do, come September orsome 
other date, while Oregon delivers the goods. 

We at the Kaiser yards are the men who 
built Boulder Dam, Grand Coulee, Bonneville, 
who have logged the forests of the West Coast, 
who are plain dirt farmers, WPA trainees from 
WPA rolls, sheepherders, cowboys, mothers 
with sons on Bataan (we have women welders) 
—all of the stuff construction stiffs are made of. 

May 16 we launched three ships, with steam 
in their boilers and blowing their own whistles. 
That whistle stunt is our innovation. May % 
we repeated. One of these ships was on the ways 
only 36 days. In April we delivered ten ships 
against 36 ships for the entire United States. 
There are only eleven shipways in this yard. 
The rest of the year we are to build 9,000,000 
tons while the gther yards build 11,000,000—we 
build 45 per cent while the old timers build 55 
per cent. 

Bring on Higgins, we want someone to race. 
Right now we are waiting for our Vancouver 
Yard to get going so we can have some compe- 
tition right ,here in the family. For all a good 
construction stiff asks is: “Give us a contract 















Tue war has brought many changes to the Bell 
System. The nation needed telephone facilities 
in new places. It needed more facilities in the 
usual places. It needed all facilities in a hurry. 


Shortages of essential materials brought new 
problems and new achievements in research 
and in manufacturing. Telephone calls in- 
creased about ten million a day. 


Yet all this has been done without great 


change in your telephone service. Millions of 
subscribers have felt no difference.. The record 


A Message of Confidence 


as a whole has been good. That is the way it 
should be and the Bell System aims to keep 
it that way. ‘ * 

But when war needs delay your call, when 
you can’t get just the service or equipment you 


need, let’s put the blame right where it belongs 
—on the war. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


. 


SERVICE TO THE NATION IN PEACE AND WAR 
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Pityrosporum ovale, the strange “bottle ba- 
cillus”’ regarded by many leading authorities 
as a causative agent of infectious dandruff. 


Listerine to guard against | 
INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF! 


When defense work takes so much of 
your time you're likely to side-track some 
important things. Well—don’t side-track 
your hair and scalp. 

Remember that ee can help bring 
about a case of the infectious type of dan- 
druff, with the ugly flakes and scales, the 
irritated, itchy scalp that so often accom- 

y it. Fortunately there’s a simple, de- 
ightful precaution against this condition, 
which takes only a few minutes at home— 
Listerine — and massage, as part 
of your regular hair wash. While there’s 
no assurance, of course, that this guaran- 
tees perfect protection, thousands find it 
very effective. 


Kills “Bottle B Il ” 
Listerine Antiseptic kills millions of 
ere on your scalp and hair, includi 
ityrosporum ovale, the strange “bottle 
bacillus” that many authorities consider 
a causative agent of infectious dandruff. 


At the same time it gives your scalp a 
feeling of freshness and invigoration. 


If you already have infectious dandruff, 
use Listerine aan and massage twice 
a day. See how quickly it helps remove dis- 
tressing flakes and scales, how quickly it 
helps relieve that miserable itching and 
inflammation. This is the treatment that 
has helped so many. 


76% Got Improvement In Tests 
In clinical tests, 76% of the dandruff suf- 


ferers who used Listerine and massage 
twice a day showed complete disappear- 
ance of, or marked improvement in, the 
symptoms within a month. 

Keep on doing your “‘bit” but don’t neg- 
lect hair and scalp. Don’t wait for infectious 
dandruff to get started. The Listerine Anti- 
septic P pake-te 100 is as delightful as it is 
easy. Buy the large economy bottle today. 
Bear in mind that Listerine is the same 
antiseptic that has been famous for more 
than 50 years as a mouth wash and gargle. 


Listerine Antiseptic 





A CHALLENGE: We'll make a little wager with you that if you try one tube of the new 
Listerine Tooth Paste, you'll come back for more. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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to: build something, and then gettha’ Hel] outa’ 
th’ way while we get going.” 
James O, Barr 
25585 (sheet metal journeyman) 
Jennings Lodge, Ore. 


Mr. Brier will fnd Newswerx 1, ; 
that Oregon delivers the goods. In the 
May 25 issue it reviewed the record of 93 
Liberty ships in service and 31 others launched 


_that won Kaiser's Portland yards the highly 


exclusive Maritime Commission “M” for the 
best performance of any shipyard in the first 
quarter of 1942. Kaiser was also given a ney 
contract on which Mr. Brier has doubtless ql. 
ready got going. 
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Scholarships for Veterans 


In Periscope of the May 25 Newswerr, | 
discover this: “Starting a scheme many cg. 
leges will probably copy, the University of 
California is establishing a scholarship fund to 
enable veterans of the present war to enter or 
return to college after the war; contributions 
are being put into War Bonds.” 

Such a plan—named the “Phoenix Fund” in 
a subsequent contest—was launched at the 
University of Iowa on Jan. 25 and was endorsed 
as early as Feb. 8 by the Office of Civilian De. 
fense. 

Loren Hickerson 

State University of Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 


New York University—and not U. of C~ 
was the first college in the country to establish 
a War Veterans Scholarship Fund. It was in 
operation two weeks after Pearl Harbor, 


Martin Racaway 
New York University 
New York City 


Illinois Wesleyan has had an_ identical 
“scheme” for many weeks, and we didn’t copy 
anybody. 

Ross C. Bemer 
Assistant Professor of Political 
Science and History 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
Bloomington, Ill. 


The scholarship plan‘was obviously too good 
an idea not to occur to a number of universities 
simultaneously, 





Classics in Significance 


Something should appear in Letters about 
your Dec. 8, 1941, issue—which hasn’t. 

Your summary, “Behind the U.S.-Japan 
Talks” (Periscope), told us “pronto” where we 
stood with Japan, and your lead article, 
“American Japanese Showdown Keeps All the 
Pacific Tense,” told us with plain certainty 
what we might expect. 

These are classics in “news significance” and 
of the war record, Written and in the hands of 
readers previous to Pearl Harbor and the 
declaration of way, they have grown in i- 
portance with the course of events. Miss Eliza- 
beth Wayne (Letters, April 13) most certainly 
should have included the issue of Dec. 8 in het 
war-review reading. She will desire these sum- 
mary statements, I’m sure, for her permanent 
files. 

Rev. Lioyp C. SNYDER 

Ottumwa, Iowa 
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(Illustration from photo by U. 8. Army Signal Corps.) 


@ Twenty years ago, as 
little lads, these fight- 
ing men of today 
were pedaling tricycles 
down quiet streets, 
*» with no knowledge of 
a war just ended; no idea of a still great- 
ef war to come —a war in which they 
were to play so important a part. 





Twenty years ago, in a world at peace, 
The Sisalkraft Co. began producing a 
reenforced waterproof wrapping paper, 
later named FIBREEN, with no com- 
prehension as to the important part 
it, too, would play in this world war. 


For twenty years, The Sisalkraft Co. 
has been acclaimed the leader in the 
development and production of reen- 
forced papers — papers that are recog- 
nized in all parts of the world because 


of their waterproof protective quality, and 


their almost unbelievable strength, 





‘As a result of these twenty years of 
constant development and improve- 
ment, and due to exclusive construc- 
tion methods and the designing of 
special equipment and machines, the 
FIBREEN of today requires a very 
minimum of sisal fibres. 


In addition, there is 4 saving of vital 
time and labor because FIBREEN is 
now produced 15 times faster than 
many of the materials that it is so effec- 
tively replacing, and it is requiring 
only 11% as much labor. At the same 
time FIBREEN is releasing burlap, tar- 
paulin and other fabrics and wrapping 
materials for other important war uses. 


The entire production of FIBREEN 
is now helping to solve the problem 










WHEN THESE FELLOWS WERE RIDING Zvcycv@y 


of wrapping and protecting great quan- 
tities of war material, from tanks and 
planes to radios, guns and repair parts. 


FIBREEN is waterproof—and tough. 
It is used as a wrapper, as a cover, or 
as a bag. It guards against damage 
from rain, dirt, sea. water and long ex- 
posure to all kinds of weather. 


If you are engaged in essential war 
production—if FIBREEN in your plant 
can replace and release other critical 
materials for urgent war uses, and solve 
your problem of protecting goods 
either in transit or in storage—write us 
and we'll try to help you. Tell us what 
you make and how you now pack it. 


THE SISALK RAFT Co. 


Manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Fibreen, Sisal-X, 
Sisaltape and Copper-Armored Sisalkraft 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE - CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York San Francisco London Sydney 
In Canada Write to Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
at Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Saint John, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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Families sail safer 





im convoy! 





Wortp-winE war has proved that a 
convoy is the best way to carry 
cargo through dangerous seas. 

Single ships are more ‘easily 
picked off. But fleets of freight- 
ers traveling together with naval 
escort can make port. 

Families, like freighters, are 
safer when they sail together in 
troubled times. That’s the essence 
of life insurance — hundreds of 
thousands united to strengthen 
one another. 

When you, as skipper, put your 
family under the protection of a 
New England Mutual policy, you 
assure financial security for them 


and peace of mind for yourself. 

This Company — chartered in 
1835—has convoyed families safely 
through more than a century of 
wars and depressions. Its protec- 
tion is broad, its policies liberal, 
and no beneficiary has yet failed 
to “reach the port” provided by a 
New England Mutual contract. 

Make a date today with a New 
England Mutual Career Under- 
writer. You'll find him friendly 
and capable. The convoy course 
he. charts for you will help you 
steer your family toward a harbor 
where they can face the future 
with confidence. 


New England Mutual 








Ly Insurance Company = of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1835 
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‘TRANSITION 


Birtupay: Brenda Frazier (Mrs. John, 
S.) Kelly, former glamor deb, 21, June 9. 
She came into $1,400,000 in cash and q 
life interest in trust funds totaling roughly 
$2,500,000 . . . Charles L. McNary of 
Oregon, senator for 25 years and minority 
leader for nine, 68, June 12 . . . Cole 
Porter, musical-comedy composer, 50, June 
9 ... King George of England, 47 official. 
ly, June 12. His real birthday is Dec. 14 
... Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secre. 
tary, 45, June 12. 




















International 


Jo Ann and Anthony Bliss 


Marriep: Jo Ann Sayers (Mimi Lily. 
gren) , 22, blond star of the hit play “My 
Sister Eileen,” and Ensign Anthony A. 
Bliss, US.N.R., 29, in New. York, June 9 
. . . Peggy Knudsen, 19, who took over 
Miss Sayers’ role in “My Sister Eileen,” 
and Adrian Samish, 33, radio production 
chief for the Young & Rubicam advertising 
firm, in Media, Pa., June 8 . . . Bettine 
Field, daughter of Marshall Field, mil- 
lionaire publisher and department-store 
heir, and McChesney Goodall Jr.,U.S.NRB., 
in New York, June 13 . . . Lief Erikson, 
27, and Margaret Hayes, 25, in Minden, 
Nev., June 12, a few hours after Erikson 
divorced Frances Farmer. All three are 
Hollywood film folk. 


Divorcep: Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 
29, millionaire New York turfman who has 
signed up as a Navy bos’n, by Manuela 
Hudson Vanderbilt, in Las Vegas, Nev., 
June 13. 


Diep: Brig. Gen. William Henry Bisbee, 
102, oldest retired United States Army of- 
ficer and campaigner of four wars, in 
Brookline, Mass., June 11 ... Mrs. Natha- 
le Sedgwick Colby, 67, novelist of man- 
ners and ex-wife of Bainbridge Colby, 
Secretary of State 
under Wilson, in 
New York, June 10 
. . « Stanley Lupo, 
48, celebrated Eng- 
lish comedian, father 
of the film star Ida, 
and member of 4 
historic theatrical 
family that has been 
entertaining the Enge 

Culver lish for 300 years, in 
Stanley Lupino London, June 10. 























Electrical power is all-important to the 
ponderous tank ... for its radio com- 
munication system, for its powerful mo- 
torignition. To transmit current for these 
vital functions American tanks rely on 
a wires and cables of copper... wire 
i failure might be serious. 





or het 


Important too, to America’s war effort, is safe- 
guarding the power that enables our factories 
to turn out our formidable tanks. Dependable 
wires and cables are used for distribution 
of electrical power... for wire failure would 
interrupt production, itself. 
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Today... Anaconda Products are pre-empted materials and methods... improving existing 

ee, ae s z . 

of. for the toughest wiring jobs in war produc- _ products, developing new ones. 

in tion. Anaconda Wire & Cable Company is The benefits of this intensive program of orig- 
ha- devoting its production wholeheartedly to our inal research today are going into our country’s 
an- ; 
by, war effort ...turning out the most modern war effort. But when the emergency is ended 
ate types of copper wire and cable, engineered they will be available to industry everywhere... 
nl : to fit the job...and doing it seven days a week! a pool of practical information, of product de- 
nd, Meanwhile ... Anaconda Wire & velopment and improvement... even 
= Cable Research carries on: Work- DA | finer wires and cables of copper. «eas 
er 
id ing with redoubled effort are the i GENERAL OFFICES: 25 Broadway, New York 
a research laboratories of the Com- | thisfamiiortrade-mork | CHICAGO OFFICE: 20 North — — 
cal ‘ Baik a ; symbolizes the best ef- Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
pri pany... investigating and testing a Tae Sales Offices in Principal Cities 











ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


















He flies a plane 
held together with threads! 


=. 


At 400 m.p.h. a fighter pilot’s life 
literally hangs by a thread. For the 
bolts and studs which help hold his 
engine and plane together are only as 
strong as their threads. Fortunately 
those threads can be counted on 

to hold. A special grinding process 
makes them far safer and stronger to- 
day than they would have been a few 
years ago. In this process, 
Carborundum-made grinding wheels 


play an important role. 


The method of grindi:s produces 
threads of almost unbelievable 
accuracy, free from microscopic 
checks and cracks which might 
cause failure under stress. This 
greater safety justifies a 
smaller safety factor, reducing 
weight of dead metal. And in 
most cases, production is speeded 
and costs reduced. 





Thread grinding is typical of the 
many ways in which products and 
processes developed by Carborundum 
are serving America by helping 
industry do a better, faster job 
at lower cost. The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 
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WHO TELLS THE SEARCHLIGHTS WHERE TO LOOK? 


Long, brilliant fingers of light stab the sky... 
and pick out the raider with unerring accuracy! 
How? An intricate, super-sensitive system 
guides their search... by sound. Its mechanism 
is something to behold, to marvel at. Perfect 
coordination of every operating detail insures 
its effectiveness. And ball bearings, sometimes 
hundreds of them in a separate mechanism, 


provide the friction-freedom so essential to per- 
fect efficiency. 


Ball bearing manufacturers are working day 
and night to provide ball bearings for necessary 
war equipment. The demand is huge—far greater 
than anything the industry has ever known, or 
dreamed of. Ball bearings are needed for listen- 
ing devices, motorized power units of many 
types, electric gun-sights, communication sys- 
tems...our formidable battle planes, our tanks 


and guns would be useless without them. The 
ball bearing industry has a job to do...a large 
part of the production has been taken away from 
peacetime jobs... we're fighting for Victory. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


THE BALANCED LINE—FOR 
ORDNANCE, AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
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Again, this summer... 


BRING THE CHILDREN FREE" 


to Hotel Pennsylvania 












LOOK, JOE*YOU STAY AT ONE OF NEW YORK'S 
FINEST HOTELS AND YOU SAVE MONEY! 









THE ROOMS ARE LOVELY! IT's 
LUXURY ON A BUDGET! 









YOU NEVER HAD SUCH 
FUN. GET YOUR POP 
TO TAKE You ! 





* 


{ LAST SUMMER we made this offer: Bring 
your family to the Hotel Pennsylvania... there 
will be no room charge for the children. 


This summer we repeat the offer—during the 
period from July 1st to September 7th. 


of Manhattan’s many thrilling attractions ... 
yet keep within a sensible budget. 

If you have plans for a business trip to New 
York this summer, why not combine business 
with pleasure and bring the family with you? 
They’ll have the time of their lives—and Hotel 








































Here’s your opportunity to stay at one of Pennsylvania will make no room charge for 
New York’s finest hotels . . . right in the center the children. P 
te 
al 
HERE ARE A FEW OF THE SERVICES YOU'LL tr 
re 
The Statler Hotel in New York GET AT HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 
° ® City maps, and directions for any sight-seeing th 
Hotel, Pennsylvania jets Wedk ke do. 

Sipe: mana a © A beautiful Coffee Shop where delicious mea!s P 

are priced to fit your budget. Or dining and 
dancing in the gay Café Rouge. q 
MS : ®@ Reservations wired ahead for you to other : 
ze” | Statler Hotels. 
w AS $3-85 a : di 
As to ,? ® Comfortable, cheerful rooms, with private st 
: FOR TW o $5.50 baths, radio, circulating ice water, and the many ne 
; other features that have made Hotel Pennsyl- ti 

é we 


vania famous. 





Rates begin at prices shown 


* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS NOW! x 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 
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Capital Straws 


Navy men say that, judging from 
early reports, U.S. pilots did not lose a 
single dogfight with Jap planes at Mid- 
way . . . Queen Wilhelmina will shortly 
visit the U.S. at the President’s invita- 
tion and will sign a mutual-aid and eco- 
nomic pact while in Washington . . . And 
a high Chilean official is likely to be the 
next Latin American dignitary to make 
a state visit to Washington . . . It’s a good 
bet that Justice Murphy won’t return to 
the court this fall and a fair bet that he 
won’t resume his seat at all; he hasn’t 
been happy on the bench . . . The in- 
formed word in Washington is that Jim 
Farley was tendered an important war 
post during his visit with F.D.R.... 
Best Congressional sources now believe it 
will be Aug. 1 before the House finishes 
the tax bill, Oct. 1 before the Senate passes 
it, but there’s no ground for charges that 
Congress is deliberately stalling until after 
elections. 


Second Front ‘Ifs’ 


Don’t be misled by too glib interpreta- 
tions of the U.S.-Anglo-Russian agree- 
ments. Actually, London and Washington 
have not definitely promised to open a 
second front this year, and the agreement 
to try was conditioned on four factors: 
(1) that sufficient ships are available for 
transportation and supply of troops, (2) 
that the Russians continue to hold out 
against the Germans, (3) that the Anglo- 
American mass aerial raids succeed in sof- 
tening up Germany, and (4) that Britain 
and tue U.S. are not obliged to concen- 
trate their fighting forces elsewhere as the 
result of a major Axis success. These were, 
of course, fully understood by Russia at 
the time the agreements were reached. 


Postwar Boundaries 


The status of the postwar boundary 
question under the agreements with Russia 
has also been handled too optimistically 
by commentators and columnists. Russia 
did not renounce its claims to the Baltic 
states but merely agreed for the present 
not to insist on Anglo-American recogni- 
tion of them. Roosevelt and Churchill 
talked Molotov into leaving the ticklish 


matter for the peace conference, but few 
informed sources in Washington feel that 
the Soviet will drop the claims. 


Ramspeck’s Reward 


‘There’s a story behind the appointment 
of Representative Ramspeck as majority 
whip to succeed the late Pat Boland. 
Though his personal popularity and ability 
naturally figured in the selection, the 
House leadership also wanted to reward 
him for taking the rap on Congressional 
pensions. When the storm blew up over 
pensions, many a congressman ran for 
cover. But Ramspeck, who as chairman 
of the Civil Service Committee introduced 
the bill, stood his ground, assumed full re- 
sponsibility, and took the brickbats with- 
out complaining. 


National Notes 

The OFF, recognizing the razing of 
Lidice, Czecho-Slovakia, as a wonderful 
stick for beating the Nazis, is going to 
town propagandizing it . . . Close associ- 
ates of Hamilton Fish are cocky about his 
chances and offering high odds he’ll be re- 
elected . . . The Administration is ready- 
ing a Senate fight to preserve the CCC... 
The House will finally launch its long- 
threatened investigation of FCC Chair- 
man Fly if the President names him to 
another term. 


Pearl Harboritis 


To many a thoughtful Washington ob- 
server, the Coral Sea-Midway victories 
brought a discomforting aftermath last 
week. The traditional rivalry between the 
Army and Navy degenerated into bitter 
undercover recriminations. Piqued at what 
they considered the Navy’s failure to give 
due credit to the Army Air Corps’ part in 
the engagements, especially at Midway, 
Army men cracked about “the greatest 
naval victory in Army history” and “the 
Navy pursuing the Jap Fleet in land-based 
Army planes.” General Arnold. publicly 
pointed out that the Army had accounted 
for more Jap ships than the Navy. Wash- 
ingtonians who knew that Army-Navy co- 
operation still wasn’t at its best at many a 
base and that Navy opposition had pre- 
vented the Army from establishing air 
bases at more than one key point, re- 
membered Pearl Harbor. 


U.S. and. Finland 

The U.S. policy toward Finland is stiff- 
ening. There’s every indication that any 
Finnish move toward offensive action 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


against Russia would immediately bring a 
U.S. declaration of war. Some U.S. offi- 
cials favor such a move now, on the ground 
that Finnish-held positions provide the 
Germans with advantageous air bases for 
attacks on the northern supply line to Rus- 
sia. In any case, Washington feels it’s time 
for the Finns to choose between the Axis 
and the United Nations. If they continue 
in their present role, it’s pointed out, the 
U.S. can do little for them at the peace 
conference, but if they withdraw from the 
war, the U.S. is ready to take their 
part. 


Trivia 

During a press conference with King 
George and the Greek Prime Minister, 
handled through an interpreter, a -re- 
porter asked which one was answering 
questions. The Prime Minister shot back: 
“The government is one and inseparable” 
. . . Justices Roberts and Frankfurter are 
the court’s extremists on chairs; Roberts’ 
is almost unpadded, while Frankfurter has 
had two special pads built into his . . 
Donald Nelson says he’s getting credit 
now for a lot of things Knudsen did many 
months ago. 





Trends Abroad 


In treaty talks, the Russians presented 
convincing evidence to back their thesis 
of victory this year but, by this week, the 
new German drives had London and 
Washington on an anxious watch . 
Vichy will shortly set up a “secret” radio 
station whose prime purpose will be to 
denounce British broadcasts while pre- 
tending to be against the Vichy regime 
also . . . A political shake-up in Turkey 
may see Foreign Minister Saracoglu move 
up to the Premiership . . . After six 
months, officials rate Canada’s price-con- 
trol law a success. 


China’s Plight 


Military men who should know make 
no secret in private conversations of their 
pessimism over China’s current situation. 
The blunt truth is that China’s outlook 
is the blackest since the war began. Its 
armies are being pressed back on all fronts, 
including the new and hitherto closed 
southern one. But worst of all, military 
supplies are dangerously low, and there’s 
almost no chance of important replenish- 
ment. It would take a full-dress counter- 
attack on Burma to reopen China to large- 
scale supply shipments. Airplanes by the 
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hundreds for Chungking are considered 
vital, despite the Allies’ European com- 
mitments, if China is to be kept a fight- 
ing force. 


Indian Headache 


Recent developments in India, though 
not widely noted in the U.S., are making 
that country an even bigger United Na- 
tions headache. There seems no doubt now 
that public opinion toward Britain and, 
inferentially, the Allies has gravely de- 
teriorated since the Cripps mission. This 
is borne out by the almost unanimous 
Congress party support of Gandhi’s move 
to oust British and American troops. Some 
observers believe the Indians, in their 
eagerness to see the British kicked out, 
are almost willing to welcome the Japs. 


Vargas Successor 


Info: .ed Brazilian sources insist that 
President Vargas has now named Foreign 
Minister Aranha as his successor in case 
he should die. Because the 1937 constitu- 
tion was never ratified, no machinery ex- 
ists for choosing a successor for Vargas. 
Most observers believe his death would re- 
sult in political chaos, with the almost 
certain assumption of power by a military 
junta. His recent close shave in an auto 
accident apparently brought this situation 
home to Vargas and resulted in the draw- 
ing of a document which at least desig- 
nates Aranha as,his choice if it does not 
actually appoint the Foreign Minister. 


Belgian Visitations 


It may or may not be part of second- 
front preparations, but the British lately 
have been dropping scores of parachutists 
in Belgium. It’s estimated two or three 
have been dropped nightly over a period 
of several weeks. Part of a planned opera- 
tion, the agents come down in specified 
areas where they can contact loyal Bel- 
gians and get aid and sanctuary. In addi- 
tion, other British agents have been land- 
ed on the coast from submarines. The 
Germans haven’t been able to break up 
the underground organization that aids 
these men, although they have captured 
some of the parachutists, who always 
blandly explain that they jumped for 


safety when their bomber or reconnais- - 


sance plane seemed in danger of crashing. 


Nazi Notes 


Proof that Germany is short of naval 
personnel: Coast-artillery units have been 
transferred to sea duty and a special Ma- 
rine Artillery Corps, made up of army and 
airmen, formed to handle coast defense 
. . . Medium- and long-wave propaganda 
broadcasts are most likely to reach the 
German people; ownership of a short- 


- wave set is punishable by death . . . More 


proof of Nazi murder of mental incom- 


petents: The mother of an idiot son, in- 
formed of his natural death in an asylum, 
wrote for his ashes. When they were late 
arriving, she wrote again and eventually 
received two shipments of ashes . . . Near- 
ly every German city has at least some 
camouflage to hide identifying landmarks 
from British bombers. 





Production Lines 


For motorists: A major rubber com- 
pany is about to announce a tire “shoe” 
of carpet-like texture; made from non- 
strategic materials, it gives good wear at 
moderate speeds . . . Clothing manufac- 
turers expect that the cheaper, more last- 
ing fabrics developed through wartime in- 
termixing of wool and silk with vegetable 
fibers will largely replace “all wool” and 
“all silk” cloth after the war . . . Reo Mo- 
tors is turning out a new trackless, eight- 
wheeled tank, mounting a 75mm. cannon. 
Driven by a Diesel engine, it is capable 
of 60 miles per hour with a range of 800 
miles. 


Clothing Rationing Plans 


OPA officials are already preparing a 
“point” system for rationing of clothing. 
It’s not likely to come for another six 
months or more but, when it does, it will 
probably be slapped on without warning. 
Officials are very anxious to avoid rush 
buying which would work injustices on 
small dealers and tend to encourage “black 
market” selling. They may even resort to 
a dodge used in England. When rationing 
books were distributed, English house- 
wives found that they contained coupons 
for margarine. It was thought a mistake. 
But on the day clothing rationing was an- 
nounced, they were told to use the mar- 
garine coupons for clothing. 


Government Work Week 


Back of the Administration-sponsored 
proposal for paying government employes 
time and a half for overtime is a plan in- 
tended to relieve the wartime shortage of 
trained clerical and stenographic workers. 
At present civil-service employes are work- 
ing a straight 40-hour week, with no over- 
time pay. If the new bill goes through, the 
week will be stepped up to 48 hours, and 
all employes will be paid overtime for 
hours worked in excess of 40. Also, the 
scheme would, in effect, give employes a 
considerable wage increase without bind- 
ing the government to a permanent scale, 
as would the straight $300-a-year cost-of- 
living raise proposed by the AFL. 


Business Footnotes 


Investigation is looming for the grasp- 
ing loan agencies that are charging soldiers 
higher interest rates for loans than are of- 
fered civilians . For obvious rea- 
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sons, the Union Pacific Railroad is chang. 
ing the name of its famous “Mikado” loco. 
motives to “MacArthur” . . . The NLRB, 
which before the defense program haniled 
two cases of alleged unfair labor practices 
for every one of union representation, has 
lately found the representation cases jn 
growing majority . . . Rejected Army 
clothing is being snapped up by Middle 
West brokers for sale to the farm trade 
... Pointing out that the buna rubber proc. 
ess obtained from Germany has shortcom- 
ings, researchers urge greater study of the 
methods of the Russians, who as early as 
1937 were turning out 100,000 tons of ex- 
cellent synthetic. 





Press Notes 
Wren the Reader’s Digest launched 


its Portuguese edition it got an agreement 
with the Brazilian Foreign Office that no 
copy except that relating to Brazil would 
be censored, but Brazilian police, acting on 
their own, summarily ripped out of the 
latest edition ex-Ambassador Davis’ lauda- 
tory article on Stalin . . . Ernie Pyle, 
Scripps-Howard columnist who turned out 
notable copy last year on the bombing of 
England, will soon return to the British 
Isles, where he hopes to do a series on 
the AEF in Ireland . . . Nat Floyd, New 
York Times correspondent, recently re- 
turned from the Philippines, has written 
for Collier’s the story of President Quezon’s 
dramatic escape from Corregidor. 


Movie Lines 


Taking advantage of the interest in 
George M. Cohan developed by Warner 
Brothers’ “Yankee Doodle Dandy,” 
Twentieth Century-Fox is turning Cohan’s 
starring play, “The Meanest Man in the 
World,” into a vehicle for Jack Benny ... 
M-G-M has just about despaired of find- 
ing an attractive 4-year-old girl that is 
sufficiently emaciated-looking to play the 
heroine of William L. White’s “Journey 
for Margaret” . - . Always choosy about 
her parts, Jean Arthur has now been 
suspended by Columbia for refusing to 
play in what she considered a bad picture. 


Book Notes 


Prince Ernst Riidiger von Starhemberg, 
former Austrian vice chancellor and head 
of the anti-socialist Heimwehr, has written 
an autobiographical book called “Between 
Hitler and Mussolini” which Harper’s will 
publish this fall. Exiled since the Anschluss, 
he is now flying for the Free French in 
Africa . . . Charles MacArthur and Lud- 
wig Bemelmans are dramatizing the latter’s 
book, “My War With the United States” 
. . . Drawing on his experiences as The 
New York Herald Tribune’s correspondent 
with the British forces in Libya, Russell 
Hill has finished his. first book, “Desert 
War,” for publication by Knopf. 
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Looks at GH Q of War Production 


serve status, with pay for six months after 
discharge, pending retraining and other 
preparation for civilian life. 


Puastics Peorie cock an ear to talk that 
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Tre DRAFT situation will not be altered 
immediately by second front plans. The 
goal is still an army of 4,500,000 by the 
end of this year, 6,500,000 sometime in the 
future. 


SHIP sHORTAGES and training facilities 
sharply limit the number of men _ the 
United States can train, send abroad, and 
supply, at least for this year. 





THE 18-19 cLass will not be rushed into 
service. Debate over drafting of the 
youngsters is off until after the election. 





MARRIED MEN with or without children, 
can expect to remain in deferred classifica- 
tions for at least six, and possibly eight, 
months under the draft alterations incor- 
porated in the allotment and allowance 
bill. But when the time comes it appears 
probable that those withor children will 
go first, those with one cuild next, and 
so on. : 





Ww4tTcH RussIA for the key to the future of 
the draft. If the Soviets hold, it may be 
unnecessary to draft many family men. 
If they don’t, then all bets are off and the 
government may have to take almost 
everyone able to carry a gun—except those 
engaged in vital war work—to raise an 
army of 12,000,000 to 15,000,000. 

War propuction boasts are beginning to 
annoy Administration people. While Amer- 
ican factories are starting to hit their 
stride, the nation as a whole is still a long 
way from full war production. 

Postwar PLANNING is getting more and 
more attention from private industry. Gen- 
eral Electric, du Pont, and other large 
companies have set up “think groups” to 
study the outlook along broad economic 
lines and to work out down-to-earth appli- 
cations of new processes and materials. 








Permanent cHANGEs in American habits 
are indicated. Some of the stiffest problems 
of Washington planners have to do with 
gauging the probable postwar effects of 
synthetic rubber, retreading, decline of 
silk, and the rise of synthetic fibers, plus 
new uses for glass, plastics, etc. 





Rewasiiration program for demobilized 
servicemen after the war is being discussed 
by the Army and Navy. Present thinking 
tends toward keeping jobless men on re- 








automobile dies may be turned into scrap. 
If that is done, plastic automobile bodies 
may enter the picture immediately after 
the war. 


A.IEN-EMPLOYMENT BANs are due for re- 
examination by the government. Appro- 
priation bill riders which prevent the use 
of public funds for paying alien workers 
are hitting the Army and Navy hard by 
denying the use of available skilled work- 
ers. 





e e 
Reat-estate people are irked by publicity 
releases going out from the Rent Control 
Division of the OPA. They carry an impli- 
tion that all landlords are rent gougers, 
. _ real estaters say. 





Ls * DLORDS are working for a uniform rent 
freeze date, March 1, 1942. Freeze dates 
in various cities now extend as far back 


as Jan. 1, 1941. 


FREEZE DATES are not unalterable. If a com- 
munity can show that taxes, labor costs, 
etc., have risen appreciably since the date 
established, with the result that property 
owners are squeezed, the ceilings may be 
pushed up later. That has happened at 
South Bend and Mishawaka, Ind. 

Tue rARM-MACHINERY industry is a can- 
didate on the WPB list for concentration 
of production in a few plants, as was done 
by the stove makers. Meanwhile, the farm- 
machinery people are getting ready to start 
a campaign urging farmers not to buy new 
tractors, reapers, etc., this year unless their 
old equipment can’t be used. 











THE PIANO INDUSTRY believes it has found 
its niche in the war effort. It is getting 
ready to make gliders. 





GRAY IRON FOUNDRIES have discovered that 
they can make magnesium castings. This 
is expected to make unnecessary the con- 
struction of many special magnesium 


foundries once contemplated. 
e e 





Srructurat sTEEL makers are about to be 
placed under OPA’s price microscope. Be- 
cause so many of the industry’s products, 
such as bridges, are custom-made, defying 
the price-ceiling technique, OPA will in 
effect be studying the industry’s profit 
picture. 





Tue new Factuities starr of the WPB 





will be in the news more and more. It is 
being groomed as a production-expediting 


agency to replace the old Contract Distr. 
bution setup, now on its last legs. 

THE CONVERSION JOB is quietly being taken 
over by the Facilities Staff. It works 
through a group of industrial consultants 
whose job it is to find facilities to handle 
available jobs, rather than the old ap- 
proach of hunting jobs for needy facilities, 
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Guass AND POTTERY MAKERS are about the 
only industrialists with plentiful raw ma. 
terials, but some of them may find it dif. 
ficult to operate this winter. Increased use 
of natural gas by war industries may cur. 
tail the ceramics industry in some parts of 
the country. 

THE BRICK INDUSTRY'S tunnel kilns are be. 
mg turned into steel annealing ovens in the 
steel centers. 

POTTERY MUNITIONS? They’re in the talk 
stage. 











Thurman ARNOLD’s POWERS weren't 
clipped as much as it first appeared when 
Congress gave the WPB power to sus- 
pend antitrust prosecutions for the dura- 
tion. He is prepared to kick up plenty of 
fuss in his quarterly reports to Congress if 
he thinks the WPB oversteps itself by 
delegating to industry powers to do some- 
thing rather than by ordering things done. 
THE ANTITRUST MORATORIUM will give Ar- 
nold more time for another duty: prosecu- 
tion of war frauds and examination of war 
profits of industry. 
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‘Tue propuction REQUIREMENTS PLAN to 
bolster the tottering priorities system, which 
will go into effect July 1, is viewed only as 
an interim plan by WPB policy makers. 
MATERIALS CONTROL may eventually be 
turned over to a centralized agency in the 
WPB which would take over all of the 
functions of directing the flow of materials. 
Such a reorganization would rob the Army 
and Navy of their powers to issue priorities 
ratings. 
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‘Tra rvporters believe there is now 
enough tea in the United States to last 
until March 1943 at the present reduced 
rate of distribution. Supplies may even 
stretch further if grocers and housewives 
are heavily stocked, since the estimate 
doesn’t take such supplies into considera- 
tion. 
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STaTE DEPARTMENT pDIcKER for Mexican 


sugar beet workers will probably produce 
an agreement by mid-July. Proposed plan 
erases Mexico’s past ill will by promising 
immigrants sanitary housing and prevail- 
ing wages. The agreement may set a pat- 
tern for intra--hemisphere labor exchange. 
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our need for insurance. But how can we 


For these times—a new policy a 


...Pure Protection 


£*T can see, John, how wartime increases 


"pay for more right now?” 


at amazingly low cost! 


If you’re like most fathers on modest- 
to-comfortable salaries, you originally 
planned your insurance estate with- 
out much “‘slack.”” You bought just 
about enough to cover what you 
thought your family’s minimum needs 
would be. 

Now the war has tossed a monkey 
wrench into your plans. If you died 
today, your wife would face far higher 
living costs than you expected... 
more for food, more for clothing, more 
to run the home or rent an apartment. 


Besides all that, she’d have to meet 


the unpaid balance of your income 
tax... probably four big installments 
...and possibly estate taxes as well. 

More insurance would solve your 
problem ... but with your budget al- 
ready strained, how can you afford it? 

Here is Union Central’s sensible an- 
swer—a brand new kind of insurance, 
with a premium only about half that 
of ordinary life! 

This new policy is Pure Protection, 
stripped down to essentials. To get its 
cost to bedrock, surrender values and 
conversion privileges have been cut 
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out, and the policy is issued only in sub- 
stantial units. Result: the lowest price 
for which we have ever sold protection. 

Get the costs on Pure Protection. 
Like thousands of war-pressed fathers, 
you will, we believe, welcome this 
solution of a vital prob- 
lem. Send the coupon for 
our new booklet today! 








The Union Central Life 
Insurance Co. 
Dept. E-7, Cincinnati, Ohio — 


Please send me a copy of booklet 
“* Pume DY, ‘, te a” 
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Copyright 1942, The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company ¥ Cincinnati 
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Over $400,000,000 tn assels 
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What about 


substitute materials for 


7 new “24 hour daylight” is 
vital to speeding today’s pro- 
duction but so is the steel that goes 
into the fixtures which provide it. 
So, if you’re considering fluorescent 
for a war materials factory, you'll be 
interested in these facts. 


1. There is a strong probability that 
the use of steel will shortly be limited 
for fluorescent lighting fixture 
reflectors to release needed metal 
for war use. 


2. In anticipation of this, consid- 
erable work has already been done 
on substitute materials which promise 
to give satisfactory service. Some 
actually havea higher reflection factor 
than porcelain enameled steel. Poten- 
tial alternates, less critical for war 
needs, include wood fiber, asbestos, 
specially treated paper, gypsum, 
plastics . . . all finished with a highly 
reflective white coating. - 


fluorescent lighting fixtures? 


3. Recently FLEUR-O-LIER Manv- 
facturers met with the suppliers of 
such materials; discussed their possi- 
bilities and problems in production. 


4. To conserve steel used in reflec- 
tor fabrication, the War Production 
Board has asked the Bureau of 
Standards to design a standard form 
and size of reflector. We heartily 
subscribe to this program. 


5. Existing stocks of steel reflectors 
are being offered for sale and accord- 
ing to our best information from 
WPB may be specified for war 
industry plants as long as they last. 


To summarize, the research and devel- 
opment work for substitute materials 
has been practically completed. We are 
awaiting instructions from the WPB 
which will make possible Victory 
models of fluorescent fixtures carrying 
a minimum of critical materials. 


FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS, 2116 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


* FLEUR-O-LIERS * 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
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Russia’s Hopes ‘Turn Westward 
in Deals With the Democracies 


Stalin Maps Postwar Plans 
in U.S.-British Understandings 


That Envision New Front 


The foundations of peace were laid last 
week. Britain and Russia signed a twenty- 
year mutual-assistance agreement. The 
United States and Russia proclaimed a 
full understanding on the problems of 
safeguarding a durable peace. Both the 
democracies agreed with the Soviet on the 
urgency “of creating a second front in 
Europe in 1942.” Amid bloody battles the 
world over, this plan to take the offensive 
and these agreements to enforce the peace, 
overshadowed all other news. 





It meant more to the Germans than 
their great new drives in Russia—cam- 
paigns in the Ukraine and against Sevasto- 
pol that seemed to herald the start of 
Hitler’s long-promised, all-out offensive 
against the Soviet. For the Nazis the 
dreaded second front had now taken form 
in the implicit promise of the democracies 
to open it if they could. And the words 
were backed up by the arrival of a new 
American troop convoy in Northern Ire- 
land as large or larger than any that had 
preceded it. 

It meant more to the Italians than the 
outcome of the tank battle between the 
Axis and British forces at Tobruk. The 
signing of the pact signified an intensifi- 
cation of American diplomatic and military 


Roosevelt and Molotoff laid the foundations of peace 


activity in the Mediterranean and the Bal- 
kans. It was followed in only a few hours 

y the surprise raid by American-manned 
Consolidated bombers from Syria that 
ended with the internment of some of the 
planes in Turkey. 

It may eventually mean more to Japan 
than all the battles so far in the Pacific. 
The engagements of the Coral Sea and 
Midway seriously reduced the offensive 
power of the Japanese Navy. But an agree- 
ment between the two most powerful 
enemies of the Rising Sun empire posed a 
more terrible threat for the future—even 
if Japan itself was not mentioned in the 
original documents. 


Pact 


Negotiations between Britain and Rus- 
sia for a military alliance and postwar 
agreement began last December, when 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden visited 
Moscow. They dragged on for the next 
five months and in May culminated in 
understanding on all vital points. The 
United States was kept in close touch and 
shaped its own agreement with the Soviet 
at the same time. Molotoff’s trip in a 
four-engined Russian bomber to London, 
then to Washington, and finally back to 
Moscow over the same route was the spec- 
tacular flourish that put the treaty into 
effect. 

The terms of the Russian agreements 
with Washington and London were simple 
but far-reaching. With the British, the 
Soviet entered into a twenty-year pact 
of mutual assistance under which the two 
powers agreed to police Europe until such 
time as an international organization for 
that purpose is set up. With the United 
States, the Russians put their relations on 
a firmer basis by signing the master Lend- 
Lease agreement (Newsweek, June 15) 
and by making an agreement to cooperate 
after the war. And Moscow further noted 


. that the engagements were based on the 


principles of the Atlantic Charter. 

The -most immediately pressing feature 
of the agreements, however, was the 
vaguest. This was the statement that all 
three powers had agreed on the urgent 
tasks of creating a second front in 
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1942. Many interpretations of such phrase- 
ology could be made. But at least it indi- 
cated that differences of opinion among the 
Allies as to the grand strategy of the war 
had been settled. To the Germans, this 
was a decided setback. 

Perhaps the greatest gain from the Al- 
lied point of view was Russia’s accession 
to a key position in the political organiza- 
tion of the western world, as symbolized by 
the United Nations. It was fitting that this 
should occur so near the anniversary of the 
German attack on Russia last June 22. 
It was fitting that the man who finally 
swung Russia into alliance with the 
western powers was Joseph Stalin—who 
has proved in a year of the hardest strug- 
gle that it is not for nothing that his 
name means steel. 

To a large extent Stalin alone has made 
the hard decisions ever since the start of 
the German invasion. He makes these de- 
cisions with the help of expert advisers— 
in military matters, he leans heavily on 
his friend Marshal Klementi Voroshiloff 
and on Marshal Boris Shaposhnikoff, the 
Red Army Chief of Staff—but in the final 
analysis the responsibility is his. All 
Stalin’s decisions have shown an immense 
confidence and this has been reflected 
in his speeches. It has also given his ad- 
dresses a curious flat note, as if he didn’t 
have to convince anyone of the truth of 
what he was saying. 

Stalin’s first big decision was made in 
the early part of the war when he ordered 
the civil population to wage unrestricted 
guerrilla warfare and apply the scorched 
earth policy. The orders were carried out 
with a thoroughness that first astounded 
and then infuriated the Nazis. Stalin him- 
self is said to have telephoned the com- 
mand for the destruction of the Dniepr- 
stroi dam. 

Probably the greatest and hardest de- 
cision taken by Stalin was the military 
judgment that involved holding great re- 
serves of troops in back of Moscow with 
the objective of throwing them against the 
Germans when the drive on the Soviet 
capital bogged down. As the Nazi hosts 
ground ever closer to Moscow, Stalin re- 
mained at the Kremlin. If the Germans 
had taken the capital, the fundamental 
Soviet strategy would have been thrown 
out of joint. But Stalin hung on through 
the worst days, and, at the proper moment, 
the Nazis were thrown back. 

In making such a decision, Stalin dis- 
played an absolute hardness of mind, an 
absolute sense of realism. The same qual- 
ity characterized his diplomacy. To foreign 
diplomats he appeared perfectly frank, 
reasonable in his demands, precise in his 


information, and quick in his judgments. — 


W. Averell Harriman and Lord Beaver- 
brook, chiefs of the Anglo-American: mis- 
sion to Moscow last fall, both remarked 
on the impression of great efficiency Stalin 
made on them. Harriman told the story of 
how Stalin had even corrected Beaver- 


brook on the horsepower of a British plane 
engine. 

It has taken one year of war to bring 
Stalin to his full stature. But history may 
record that the most important decision 
he ever made was concerned not with war 
but with peace. For the agreements with 
the United States and Britain represented 
a turn in Russian policy as great as that 
which took place when Peter the Great— 
Stalin’s hero—first turned Russia toward 
the west. They ended a period of mutual 
suspicion between the Soviet and the de- 
mocracies that has persisted since the 
close of the last war. 


Significance 





The pact was a triumph for President 
Roosevelt in the sense that the Russians 
recognized the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. This did not mean that they 
promised not to seek their 1940 frontiers 
again. But it did mean that the Soviet had 
agreed to talk first and occupy afterwards 
—that is, discuss the question of the Baltic 
States and Rumania before it moved 
against them. It also represented a suc- 
cess for Prime Minister Churchill for much 
the same reason that it did for the Presi- 
dent. In the case of the Prime Minister 


Sovfoto 


Marshal Shaposhnikoff: Military 


adviser to Stalin 


there was the added factor that the British 
had been successful in reconciling the 
American and Russian viewpoints. 

But most of all it was a victory for 
Stalin, in that he received the same sort of 
promise in regard to a second front. Just 
what this amounted to was a deep official 
secret. The wording of the announcement, 
however, gave a few clues as to the mean- 
ing. 

It said that all parties recognized the 
“urgent” need for opening a second front 





in 1942. If that meant anything, it meant 
that Britain and the United States would 
open the front if they were able to do 50, 
But there are degrees of urgency. It 
would, for example, be a more urgent task 
if Russia stood on the verge of defeat, 
Then there was some question as to what 
the term second front implied. The RAF 
and many air officers in Washington inter- 
preted it to mean an intensification of: 
bombing so as to constitute a real front in 
the air against the Reich. The Russians, 
however, have stated they don’t think 
bombing alone can win the war and cer- 
tainly had an invasion of Europe in mind 
when they talked of a second front. 

The shortage of ships, the number of 
divisions available, and the strength of the 
German Army in the occupied countries all 
play a large part in the calculations. Until 
all these factors are worked out by the 
American and British staffs, there can be 
no second front. Even after that the pon- 
derous military machinery must be set in 
motion. 

There is also the consideration that the 
second front would probably not, in its 
first stages at any rate, have the effect that 
its advocates anticipate. There is certain- 
ly no guarantee that it would produce 
victory in 1942, although the Russians 
seem to think this would be the result. 
But when the Russians talk of beating 
Hitler in 1942, what they sometimes really 
mean is driving the Nazis from Soviet ter- 
ritory. And it is 500 miles from the Rus- 
sian border to Berlin. 


Yanks Over Turkey 


The first big olive-hued American bomb- 
er came down on the airdrome at Ankara, 
capital of neutral Turkey, at exactly 9:04 
a.m. on June 12. Three minutes later, a 
second four-motored giant landed. And at 
9:30 a third arrived just in time to be 
greeted by Ambassador Laurence A. Stein- 
hardt who had rushed to the airport in 
response to an urgent call from Turkish 
officials. 

Dog tired and hungry, the 21 American 
Army fliers who had manned the three 
Consolidated bombers forced down by lack 
of fuel were politely detained by the Turks, 
given a big breakfast of ham, eggs, and 
coffee at the airport’s up-to-date grill- 
room, and later housed as internees in a 
fashionable suburban villa. Their only 
comment was: “We accomplished our mis- 
sion in the Black Sea.” Neither American 
nor Turkish officials would say what that 
mission was. 

The appearance of the three bombers 
and the forced landing of a fourth Con- 
solidated at Arifiye, near the Turkish 





_ Black Sea coast, touched off a flood of 


rumors. The Berlin radio asserted the 
planes were part of a much larger force 
that had “escaped from Sevastopol.” Un- 
official British sources said the planes. 
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. 
Guillumette 


Propaganda: These are Chinese war posters,as grim master. The second calls for support of Chiang Kai-shek 


as those of Russia. The first shows Wang Ching-wei, head 
of the Nanking puppet government, serving his Japanese 


and resistance to the end while the third satirizes the Japa- 
nese idea of an East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere. 





woo 


operating from secret Middle East bases, 
had struck at the Nazi-held Russian ports 
of Odessa and Nikolaev. The likeliest re- 
port, however, was that the bombers had 
participated in a big attack on the Ru- 
manian oilfields at Ploesti, Hitler’s only 
big source of natural petroleum. This 
theory was supported by news from Zurich 
that Bucharest had had an air alarm on 
the morning of June 12. 

The American planes brought Turkey’s 
“bag” of foreign bombers for the week to 
five since a German bomber had made a 
forced landing on the Black Sea coast on 
June 11. Under international law, the 
Turks were free to make use of the bomber 
windfall as they pleased. One report had it 
they were considering taking over the 
American bombers and hiring the interned 
crews as instructors. 





Small Boats vs. U-Boats 


Why doesn’t the United States use a 
great fleet of light surface craft, cabin cruis- 
ers, fishing boats, and the like, to help 
drive submarines from Atlantic coastal 
waters? That was the main question argued 
for two hours on June 10 between Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox and members of a 
subcommittee of Sen. Harry S. Truman’s 
special committee investigating the war 
program. 

The hearings were private but commit- 
tee members later revealed that the argu- 
ment was warm. Calling for wider use of 
small craft, the committee pointed out that 
with such boats and intensive air patrols, 


Britain had virtually eliminated sinkings. 


within 400 miles of the British Isles. Knox 
tetorted that the Navy felt light craft less 


than 110 feet long were of little or no use 
against submarines because they could not 
carry sufficient guns and depth charges. 

The Secretary also said the Navy op- 
posed small craft because they were pow- 
ered with gasoline engines instead of oil- 
burning Diesels and in action might catch 
fire or burn up. The committee countered 
by pointing out that Britain used gasoline- 
powered craft successfully and that where- 
as gasoline-powered engines were plenti- 
ful, a shortage of Diesel power plants had 
held up the anti-submarine program for 
months. The members also said they had 
seen more than 100 fast motor torpedo 
boats and smaller motorboats tied up use- 
lessly in the Mississippi River and urged 
that these could at least be of some use 
against submarines, even if only to report 
their presence to air patrol. 

Knox’s main argument, members dis- 
closed, was that the destroyer was the best 
answer to the submarines and that de- 
mands of other war zones had hitherto 
diverted practically all the destroyers avail- 
able. Despite the shortage, he declared, 
U-boats had now been driven away from 
this country’s shores and that there had 
been no sinkings within 50 miles of the At- 
lantic Coast in the previous two weeks. 
But the committee stressed that U-boats 
were still active in the Caribbean and other 
areas, where sinkings in recent weeks, they 
declared, had approached three ships daily. 





X-Card 


Australian soldiers stationed in New 
Guinea call the mosquitoes that abound on 
that island “mossies” and tell many a tale 
of their size and ferocity. One of the best 


stories concerned a regular Paul Bunyan 
among mossies. According to this account 
—as relayed by Byron Darnton, New 
York Times correspondent—this mosquito 
sailed into an airdrome and an attendant 
put 40 gallons of gas in it before he real- 
ized that it was a mossie and not an Aira- 
cobra fighter plane. 





Knight of the Sky 


Sir Arthur Harris Primes RAF 
to Saturate Reich With Bombs 


Don’t imagine we can yet put out 1,000 
bombers nightly whenever we please. That 
time will come. It may not be long de- 
layed. We have, however, proved tech- 
nically it can be done. 

Let the Nazis take good note of the 
western horizon. There they will see a 
cloud as yet not bigger than a man’s hand. 
Behind it lies the whole massive power of 
the United States. When the storm gath- 
ering there and here breaks in its full 
fury over Germany they will look back to 
the days of Liibeck, Rostock, and Cologne 
as men lost in the raging typhoon think 
back to the gentle zephyr of the past 
summer. 


The man who looked out of the screen 
on British movie audiences last week 
spoke these words clearly and incisively 
but rather slowly. He had a typical Brit- 
ish face with a touch of ruggedness in his 
prominent tip-tilted nose and reddish hair 
and mustache. He was Arthur Travers 
Harris, 50-year-old Air Marshal and head 
of the Royal Air Force Bomber Command. It 
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was his first appearance in a newsreel. 
His speech came just 24 hours before he 
was knighted in King George’s birthday 
honors list. 


Action 

To the Britons who heard him, Harris 
shaped up as just the right man for the 
role of directing the unprecedented air 
offensive the British had promised to hurl 
against the Reich. Ever since his youth, he 
had been wedded to action and planes, 
particularly bombers. His record in ian- 
gling with the Germans went back to the 
beginning of the last war. 

In Southern Rhodesia when _ hostilities 
broke out, Harris campaigned with the 
First Rhodesian regiment against the 
Kaiser’s troops in German Southwest Afri- 
ca before going to England. There, in 1915, 
he was commissioned in the Royal Flying 
Corps and pioneered Britain’s night fighter 
system against the Zeppelins. Later he took 
over bomber-reconnaissance and _ fighter 
jobs in France, winning the Air Force 
Cross in 1918. 

After the war, Harris’ hunt for action 
with the air forces took him to India’s re- 
bellious northwest frontier and other Mid- 
dle East trouble spots, including Palestine. 
Between times, he headed the Air Minis- 
try’s vital Plans Department and in 1938 
was sent with a British plane-purchasing 
mission to the United States, where he 
selected the Lockheed Hudson bombers 
and North American Harvard trainers that 
have proved such a boon to Britain. 

When the new war started, he was ap- 
pointed chief of the Number 5 Bomber 
Group, which undertook such dangerous 
missions as night flights over Germany and 
magnetic-mine-laying in the Baltic. Then, 
last summer, he was made head of the 
British Air Mission to Washington, where 
he remained until taking over the Bomber 
Command on Feb. 25. 

By that time, Harris was one of the 
most experienced top-ranking officers in 
the RAF. He could not only fly day and 
night bombers, transports, seaplanes, and 
flying boats but could double as gunner 
and bombardier as well. He was also the 
outstanding advocate of “saturation” 
bombings in which tremendous bombing 
power is concentrated in a short period 
over the target, with the aim of wiping it 
out completely. 

Explaining why he thinks such bomb- 
ings particularly necessary against the 
Nazis, Harris once said: “If you want the 
Germans to smell something, you must 
rub their noses in it.” 

On the night of March 3, less than a 
week after he became bomber chief, Har- 
ris staged the big raid against the Renault 
factory in Paris that served as a prelude to 
the saturation attacks on Cologne and “the 
Ruhr. 

Harris’ love of action comes out in his 
private as well as his professional life. 
He reads little except novels with plenty 
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Marshal Harris promised to turn a zephyr into a typhoon 


of excitement. He likes parties when he 
has time for them, has a pungent wit 


couched in the picturesque language of a - 


soldier, and is a connoisseur of fine wines 
and good food. Sometimes, when he has 
friends in for dinner, Sir Arthur cooks the 
meal himself. He has a flair for French 
dishes and specializes in steak diable and 
omelets. Outdoors, his chief hobby is sail- 
ing. Although he doesn’t own a yacht him- 
self, he is a first-class all-round crewman 
who can do anything from splicing. rope 
to mending sail. 

In his role as an exponent of the bomb 
as a knockout weapon, Harris is no longer 
an evangelist among the air chieftains of 
the Allied world. He has helped convert a 
great and growing band of men—including 
many in the American air force—to the 
doctrine that airpower is far more than a 
mere supporting arm for ground troops 
and ships. 

They hold that air power’s role can no 
longer be described as that of “softening 
up” the enemy. Instead, air power itself 
will deliver the crushing blow, with the 
ground force and ships coming up to 
clinch the victory. This supremacy of air 
power, it is contended, has already been 
proved time and again—in Poland, France, 
and the Balkans, as well as in the battles 
of the Coral Sea and Midway. 

All this jibes with the Harris conten- 
tion that if he could send 1,000 bombers 
nightly over Germany the war would be 
ended by autumn. Moreover, in Harris’ 
view, the destruction by bombing of Ger- 
many’s production machinery is the logical 
answer to the Nazi drive against Allied 
shipping, aimed at destroying arms, oil, 


SS 
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and other supplies before they can come 
into play. 

Last week, the RAF’s part in delivering 
that answer was hampered by bad weather. 
But the city of Cologne stood out more 
and more as a symbol of the British bomb- 
ers’ destructive power as the Air Ministry 
issued a recapitulation of the May 30 
saturation raid, based on a detailed study 
of reconnaissance photographs. It showed 
that the damage had been even greater 
than was earlier believed. The British 
have another phrase for this kind of air 
war: “strategic bombings.” Harris de- 
scribed its future in his newsreel talk: 


A lot of people, generally those with 
no qualifications, speak and are in the 
habit of reiterating the silly phrase “Bomb- 
ing can never win the war.” Well, we shall 
see. It hasn’t been tried yet, and Germany, 
more and more desperately clinging to her 
widespread conquests and still foolishly 
striving for more, will make a most inter- 
esting initial subject for experiment. Japan 
will provide confirmation. 





The Reaper’s Crop 


Between Aug. 4, 1914, and Nov. 11, 1918, 
the British Empire’s war casualties num- 


bered 3,190,235, of which 908,371 were. 


deaths. Last week Dominions Secretary 
Clement R. Attlee summarized casualties 
for the first two years of the present war. 


Up to last September the toll amounted to 


183,550—including 48,973 killed; 46,363 
wounded; 58,458 prisoners of war; and 29, 
156 missing. Britain itself bore the brunt 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Editor’s note: Our roving correspondent 
has returned from Australia and, after a 
short rest, will head for the fighting fronts 
beyond the Atlantic. In the meantime. 
his columns will review phases of the war 
in the Pacific. 


Few of us have seen our enemy— 
our Pacific enemy—fight by land. Per- 
haps the invasion of the Aleutians, if it 
turns out to be anything more than a 
small time operation or face-saver on the 
part of the Japanese, will renew the 
hand-to-hand contact between Jap and 
American, the savage basic struggle with 
steel at close quarters, that ended tragi- 
cally but heroically when a bloody cur- 
tain fell over Bataan on April 9. 

At any rate, sooner or later, we will 
have to drive home to the enemy’s belly. 
He is a tough little man engaged in a 
death fight, and a general who has seen 
something of his work told me in Aus- 
tralia recently that the only recipe for 
his final destruction is to close in and 
kick hell out of him. 

Bataan is our sole book of reference for 
this hand-to-hand fight with the Japs. A 
curtain fell over the ravished peninsula 
with the surrender of almost our whole 
combat force, but it’s possible now to lift 
a corner of that curtain and observe 
something of the blow-by-blow detail. 

One combat officer survived Bataan’s 
fall and came out alive. This is Col. 
George S. Clarke, who commanded the 
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There’s Only One Way to Lick the Japs 


by JOHN LARDNER 


57th Philippine Scouts, the crack regi- 
ment holding the right flank of our thin 
line on Bataan. Clarke was ordered out 
of the Philippines the day the peninsula 
went under, with reports to President 
Roosevelt from his commander, Lt. Gen. 
Jonathan M. Wainwright. I know nothing 
of those reports, but I’ve heard Colonel 
Clarke describe vividly the broad outline 
of one of the first Japanese land attacks 
on American forces—along the Abucay 
line on the night of January 4. 

There could be no more expert witness 
of that wild, grotesque onslaught, so 
heterodox that it startled every Ameri- 
can officer who saw it. 

“They threw away the book of war,” 
says Colonel Clarke, “and wrote their 
own rules.” 

From start to finish of the Bataan 
campaign, the Jap leaders were violently 
cautious. They would attack in strength 
and then pull up dead with nothing in 
front of them. When speed was vital, 
they would take long, circuitous detours. 

The attack of Jan. 4 began with 
a racket, carefully staged. The Japs 
pounded drums and blew off fireworks 
and fired tiny mortars that caused no 
harm but made a terrific noise. Then 
they proceeded to demonstrate how little 
the life of a Jap soldier means to his 
leaders. The sacrifice of manpower was 
wanton. American officers would be court- 
martialed for such tactics, even if they 
served their purpose more efficiently than 


the Jap tactics did. The Japs soon learned 
that the front of the right flank of our 
line was dotted with land mines, and 
they met this problem in their own 
fashion. Troops were sent forward to 
jump on the mines. As each suicide sol- 
dier leaped to his death in this way, he 
yelled “Banzai!” ; 

The attack ended abruptly, and in the 
morning our men saw no Japs but dead 
ones (50 dead to our one, conservatively) 
in front of them. They thought the 
success complete, till they discovered 
that in the dark and confusion the enemy 
had filtered hundreds of snipers through 
our lines. They clustered as many as 
ten to a tree, never moving, never shift- 
ing a gun barrel, shooting only if a 
victim crossed the set line of fire. 

The snipers nailed us down, though 
some of our machine-gun volunteers 
slaughtered them in bunches. At night 
the snipers attacked the superstitions of 
the Philippine soldiers and civilians, some 
of whom believe fervidly in spirits. From 
a tree behind the lines would come a 
quavering cry, rising and falling: “Patay 
na ikaw!” Briefly and succinctly, it meant 
“Now you are going to die!” 

Such are our enemies. Outnumbered 
overwhelmingly, we stood them off for 
five months in the grim classic of Bataan. 
We can “kick the hell out of them” man 
for man. But no soldier who has faced 
the Jap in direct combat will underesti- 
mate this fanatic and wily foe. 








of the loss with 144,982 casualties. The 
dominions lost 23,824, India and Burma, 
8,591; and the colonies 6,153. But the fig- 
ures did not cover the heavy fighting in 
the past nine months, particularly in the 
Far East and in Libya. 


{Rome radio broadcast official figures on 
Italian Army losses for May, admitting 
188 men dead, 332 wounded, and 186 miss- 
ing on the active Russian and Libyan 
fronts. In the conquered and “pacified” 
Balkans, the Italians suffered nearly twice 
as many casualties: 475 killed, 783 
wounded, and 78 missing—a total of 1,336 


€Two funerals were held in Sidney for 
sailors killed in action. One honored the 
Australians lost when an old ferryboat 
used as a naval depot ship was sunk by 
Japanese midget submarines (NEWSWEEK, 
June 8). A naval escort fired three volleys 
over caskets covered with the Union Jack. 
A bugler played “Last Post”—the “Taps” 
of British Empire forces. Overcome with 
emotion, he broke down on the last few 


notes. Another bugler stepped up and fin- 


ished the call. 

The other funeral came six days later. 
Again volleys were fired over flag-draped 
caskets. Again the same bugler played 
“Last Post.” But the flags were Japanese 
and the coffins contained the bodies of four 
Japanese sailors, taken from the sunken 
subs. This time the bugler played “Last 
Post” through without a hitch. Then the 
bodies were taken away to be cremated. 
The ashes will be sent to Japan, when pos- 
sible, by the Swiss consul. 





Navies and Braces Spliced 


Somewhere in British waters on June 9, 
King George VI was piped aboard a sleek 


gray warship. As a guard of United States 


Marines presented arms, the American 
ship’s band broke into “God Save the 
King.” The King stepped forward and 
shook hands with Rear Admiral Robert C. 
Giffen of the United States Navy. 


~) 


The monarch followed this ceremony 
aboard an American cruiser with inspec- 
tion of a United States battleship, where 
he was greeted by Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, commander of American naval 
forces in Europe. The two visits were the 
first a British King had paid an American 
man-of-war since the last war. It likewise 
disclosed that an American task force had 
been sent to Britain. That the force had 
been there for some time came out with 
news that the ships were welcomed by the 
British cruiser Edinburgh—she was sunk 
in Arctic waters on May 2 while guarding 
a convoy bound for Russia. 

The King inspected the vessels during a 
three-day visit to the British Home Fleet. 
to which the American force has been at- 
tached. A veteran of the Battle of Jutland. 
George watched the guns swung and ele- 
vated, expressed admiration at the com- 
forts provided for the crews and drank 
Coca-Cola in the battleship’s soda foun- 
tain. 

When finally the monarch returned to 
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At the turn of the first year of the 
invasion of Russia, Hitler finds himself 
in the over-all battle picture in worse 
shape for a major offensive than a year 
ago. But he is relatively much better 
prepared now than he could expect to 
be after another siege of Russian winter. 
Consequently, the German High Com- 
mand knows full well that if a victory 
is not attained this year Hitler is 
whipped, and this explains the German 
activities all along the line from the 
Murmansk threat to the Sevastopol 
siege. 

Although reports are confusing and 
contradictory, sufficient facts are avail- 
able to trace an outline of the present 
complex German fighting pattern. And 
from this pattern some estimate may 
be made of the shape of coming events. 

As the situation now unfolds, there 
seems to be no material change in the 
German plan of last fall for launching 
an offensive into the Caucasus. The plan 
purposes a two-pronged drive to gain 
the northern sector of this region. One 
column would strike through Rostov 
at Astrakhan at the mouth of the Volga, 
terminal of the line to Russia for sup- 
plies transported across Iran and the 
Caspian Sea, while the column crossing 
the Kerch Straits would cover the right 
flank of this upper movement and at 
the sanre time keep open. the route to 
the lower Caucasus. Success of the com- 
bined columns would isolate Russia 
from the Middle East and open the 
gateway to the oil fields of Baku and 
Batum. 

But the launching of such a big drive 
depends primarily upon the gaining of 
three intermediate objectives before the 
project can be initiated in all its full- 
ness. One of these objectives—the East- 
ern Crimea and domination of the 


reached; the second, Sevastopol, is under 
an all-out siege: and the third, the 
sector east and south of Kharkov. 
gained recently by the Russians in 
their spring counteroffensive, is under 
an all-out attack. 

The Kerch position is essential to the 
Germans in order to obtain a passage- 
way across to the mainland, through 
which could be gained a junction with 
the Rostov column for the establish- 
ment of a bridgehead, from which the 





Kerch Straits—the Germans have about - 


The Russian Front After One Year of War 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


combined movement against the Cas- 
pian and Caucasus areas could be 
set in motion. Hence, the lead-off drive 
in the grand strategy of Hitler’s Cau- 
casian campaign was launched in the 
Crimea. 

Sevastopol has a dual value to the 
invader in that it would give him a 
vital supply and naval base for further- 
ing his campaign in this sector and, 
most of all, remove this constant Rus- 
sian threat to his Crimean position. 

The Kharkov sector west of the 
Donets dominates the left flank of the 
German front in the Eastern Ukraine. 


The deep Russian salient south of the 


city dangerously threatens any German 
advance eastward toward Rostov. This 
area, therefore, must be occupied by 
the Germans if they are to march 
through the Stalino-Taganrog gate into 
the Caucasus. 

The end of the first year of the Ger- 
man invasion thus finds Hitler again 
girding his loins for the Caucasus 
venture, while his three main objectives 
—the destruction of the Red Army, the 
invasion of England, and the halting of 
American participation in the European 
struggle—seem more than ever beyond 
his reach. 


The battle in Libya is undergoing 
kaleidoscopic changes. At the start of 
the week the fighting had resorted to an 
endurance test in which the struggle 


for supply lines dominated the strategy. 


of both sides. 

The wearing-down fighting of the 
past few weeks cannot long continue at 
its present intensity without a halt or 
slowdown for replenishment of muni- 
tions and repair of mechanical equip- 
ment. The British, dominating both the 
air and sea, have much the better of 
the supply situation, as long as they 
hold Tobruk and the parallel roadways 
leading eastward to their railhead near 
the Egyptian border. Romme!’s im- 
mediate objective therefore is Tobruk. 

But Rommel is operating on wide 
exterior lines and consequently his sup- 
ply problem will grow more difficult 
unless he can soon attain his goal. It 
is because of this situation that the 
British are making the Axis roads, ports, 
and depots a major objective of both 
their air and seacraft. 
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his own ship, it run up the signal “spl, 
the main brace.” This puzzled many 41, 
icans. Then they learned it was the tra. 
tional order to celebrate the King’s vis: 
by giving every British tar a double tg 
of rum. It didn’t apply to our dry Navy. 





Libyan Cauldron 


The fifth battle of Libya roared towan 
a climax this week. Having blasted th 
Free French out of Bir Hacheim, southern 
anchor of the Allied defense line, Marshal 
Erwin Rommel hurled his armored units 
northward toward the Mediterranean tp. 
tween the British strongholds of Tobruk 
and El Gazala. In the torrid battlefieK 
called “the cauldron,” around Knights 
bridge, and north to Acroma, the battle 
raged amid a blinding sandstorm. The one 
thing certain was that after three week; 
of ceaseless fighting, neither men nor ma. 
chines could keep up the pace much 
longer. 

Seeking a knockout, both sides threw in 
everything they had. Rommel, the British 











revealed, was even using French tanks, in. This a 
cluding an 18-ton Somua mounting a 73. landed 
millimeter gun and a lighter R-35, made at fm were def 
the Paris Renault works, equipped with afm /he capi 
37-millimeter weapon. The British, in af continua 
move to reinforce the Eighth Army quick. im ie Pacz 
ly, took the risk of sending a big convoy aa i 
through the Mediterranean eastward from Hl pect rex 
Gibraltar. United | 
First news of the convoy came this week I jive the 
from the Rome radio, which claimed that Sea ae 
it was escorted by “numerous ships of the great vi 
line and aircraft carriers.” The Italians fi jog in ¢ 
said that in a series of attacks by ther HM 4, lips 
torpedo-bombers between Sardinia ani; pyir 
Tunisia, two cruisers, an aircraft carrier. pilots, b 
and four freighters were sunk. They al- Tj of antia 
mitted the loss of twenty Italian planes HM iirals ; 
and later identified some of the escorting HM inking 


warships as American. 





Via Airmail 


Thirty-four years ago, Henry Vorn- 
stein and John B. Laurey received Jap- 
anese medals on a visit to Japan with the 
United States Fleet. Last January, the 
pair—now employed at Navy shipbuilding 
yards—sent the medals to Secretary of 
Navy Frank Knox with the request that 
they be returned to Japan. 

Last week, Vormstein received this let- 
ter from Knox: “Through the courtesy of 
the War Department your Japanese medal 
and a similar medal turned in for ship- 
ment by shipwright John B. Laurey were 
returned to His Royal Highness the Em- 
peror of Japan on April 18, 1942. I am 
informed by the Secretary of War that the 
medals, attached to a 500-pound bomb, 
were delivered at Tokyo on April 18. 1942, 
by Lt. Ted W. Lawson, United States 
Army, with appropriate ceremony.” 
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weeks Ninety-two per cent of the crew were rescued when the Lexington exploded hours after the battle 
ew it 


War in the Pacific: The Great Turning Point 
ritish 


much 

‘s, iD- This story might have begun: “By mid-June the Japanese had It doesn’t begin that way because American naval forces won 
a 1}. landed in Northern Australia. The American task. forces that the two crucial battles of the Coral Sea and Midway Island. The 

ade at fag were defeated in the Coral Sea had fallen back on New Zealand. picture of what defeat in these engagements might have meant is 

vith a fag [he capture of Midway enabled the Japanese to bomb Hawaii a sufficient testimonial to their importance. The next five pages 
in afg continually and from the Aleutians they threatened Alaska and __ tell the story of victory and explain how the course of history in 

yuick. fa he Pacific Northwest.” the Pacific has been changed. 


~e 


nr Now it could be told. With the Japanese the story of two great battles that in this task force composed of two separate con- 
from I Fleet reeling back. across the Pacific, the instance were told only a few weeks or  tingents that had met three days previ- 

United States Navy finally felt free to days after they had taken place. ously, and whose aim was to intercept the 
week Il ive the details of the Battle of the Coral Japanese. 
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Sea and the Battle of Midway—the first Coral Sea The action that the American Fleet had 
great victories the American people have The stage was set for the Battle of the been waiting for came on the morning of 
had in this war. The story tumbled from Coral Sea early in May. Both the Ameri- May 4. From south of Guadalcanal Island, 
the lips of the men who had lived it—men_ can and the Japanese task forces sped the planes took off from the carriers. A 
in Flying Fortresses and dive bombers, toward their objectives (see maps, page 24.) Chicago Tribune correspondent, Stanley 
pilots, bombardiers and radio men, crews Two Japanese Fleets were headed for the Johnston, described it: “The airplanes 
of antiaircraft guns, plain gobs, and ad- Coral Sea, one through the Solomon Islands _ were launched at 6:15 a.m., the first group 
mirals slipping into the sea from their and the other through the Louisiade Archi- __ being eighteen Douglas monoplane scout 
sinking ships. It was history in the raw, pelago. The American Fleet was a double bombers. These were followed in a matter 


Official U. 5. Navy 
The Jap carrier Ryukaku sank in a few minutes after suffering 15 bomb and ten torpedo hits 
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of seconds by the same number of heavy 
dive bombers. Last off, less than five 
minutes behind the leading scout, were 
eighteen Douglas TBD three place tor- 
pedo bombers.” 

Their objective was the Japanese Fleet 
and shipping concentration in Tulagi Har- 
bor. One pilot pictured it: “Everything 
was in there from cruisers to rafts. Lighters 





were carrying troops and equipment from 
the troop ships to the shore.” Another pilot 
took up the story: “Down we came. Not a 
gun was fired and we had sitting targets. 
You couldn’t miss. We held the dive, 
dropped the stuff and were away before 
the first guns opened on us.” 

When they left there was “complete hell 
in that harbor.” In a second attack, one 
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Planes from American carriers wiped the Jap Fleet off the map at Tulagi 
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Both sides traded blows near the Louisiade Archipelago 


- was much the bigger force, accompanied 
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plane radioed back to the carrier: “Maz, 
to carrier.* You should see this harbo, 
Ships damaged in the first raid sunk y 
run ashore and burning. The tender anj 
destroyers have disappeared—sunk. (je 
cruiser and a transport are just leaving 
the harbor. We'll take them.” They did 

That was the end of the Japanese Fleet 
at Tulagi. The American striking fore 
once again swung west through the Con] 
Sea. It headed for the Louisiade Archj. 
pelago—and the main Japanese Fleet. This 


by aircraft carriers, but the Americans 
caught them by surprise. At dawn the dive 
bombers and torpedo planes took off, 4 
squadron commander told the story: 

“We get lined up on the carrier . ,. 
When we are still about 10 miles away the 
nearest cruiser opens up. We see the red. 
dish-orange flash of its guns and quickly 
change course. My heart does a half loop 
and my breathing stops as I wait for the 
burst of the shells. 

“I release my fish and pull out .., 
My No. 2 plane releases, then soars out 
over the stern. We bank sharply and 
watch for the explosions. They come a. 
most simultaneously—square hits amid. 
ships. The torpedoes throw up spouts of 
water like a fountain . . . As we pull away, 
the carrier is beginning to settle . . . It 
completes three turns before stopping dead 
and going under.” 

That was the new Japanese carrie 
Ryukaku. It took fifteen direct bomb hits 
and ten torpedo hits and sank in a matter 
of minutes. The men on the American 
carrier heard the news when the con- 
mander of the scout bombers radioed 
back: “Scratch one top-flat. Scratch one 
flat top.” That meant total success in 
Navy jargon. 

The next day, the American planes 
roared off into the sky again. The same 
squadron commander who hit the Ryukaku 
told how they attacked another carrier: 
“This ship is even bigger than the one we 





*Carrier pilots identify their planes by girls’ 
names. 
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Box Score 


Coral Sea 


JAPANESE Losses 

Sunk: New aircraft carrier Ryukaku, 
3 heavy cruisers, 1 light cruiser, 
2 destroyers, 4 gunboats, 4 trans- 
_ports 

Damaged: New aircraft carrier Sho- 
kaku, at least 3 cruisers, 2 air- 
craft tenders, 3 destroyers 


AMERICAN LossEs 

Sunk: Sixteen-year-old aircraft car- 
rier Lexington, destroyer Sims, naval 
tanker Neosho 

Damaged: None 
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sank yesterday and both are of the biggest, 
newest Jap types. We cut loose our fish and 
they catch him under the stern. The whole 
ship staggers and is obviously badly hit. 
It'll be surprising if he gets home.” 
This time, however, Japanese planes 
found one of the American carriers—the 
33,000-ton, 16-year-old Lexington. It was 
hit by two torpedoes and at least three 
bombs, but continued to steam on an even 
keel for five hours. Then gasoline vapors 
far below the decks ignited, and the car- 
rier was convulsed by ‘a terrific explosion. 
Fires broke out from end to end. 
dive “No one seemed excited,” reported Yeo- 
man Charles Dorton. “Some of the boys 










were matching coins to see who'd go first. 
Most of them stood around swapping 
b the stories. No one hurried unnecessarily. In 


: fact, a couple of the boys curled up in a 
Ted. : re: 
corner and went to sleep while waiting for 


oi orders to leave. When we realized the ship 

te would have to be abandoned, all hands 

who felt the urge went down to the 

canteen and had a feast of ice cream. Some 

Z od of the men filled their metal helmets, 

ull others filled cups and their hands or any- 
repr thing handy. It sure tasted good aca 

es, The last minutes of the Lexington were 

ts of narrated by its captain, Rear Admiral 

Frederick C. Sherman, last man to leave 


It the ship: 
“As I prepared to leave, a great explo- 











tek sion again shook the ship. Debris were 
‘ital blown hundreds of feet into the air, and I 
» hits ducked under the edge of the flight deck. 
sai Then I slipped down a rope into the water 
les and a boat took mg to a waiting cruiser. 
se The Lexington still didn t sink. So, to pre- 
dioed vent it from falling into enemy hands, a 
ete destroyer fired torpedoes into its hulk to 
aa sink it.” Ninety-two per cent of the crew 
were saved. The only other American losses 
slau were the tanker Neosho and the destroyer 
ais Sims (see box score, page 24). 
ea Midway 
new It was exactly one month after the be- 
ginning of the Coral Sea battle that the 
y girs’ Hl Japanese and American Navies again 
ooo) _ va 
Box Score 
Midway 
JAPANESE LossEs 
La Sunk: 2 big aircraft carriers (Kaga 
7 and Akagi) and 1 medium-sized 
iis carrier : : 
Probably sunk: 1 medium-sized 
ais carrier 
rs Damaged: 3 battleships, 1 battle- 
ship or heavy cruiser, 2 cruisers, 5 
other warships, and $ to 65 trans- 
ports 
. AMERICAN LossEs 
Sunk: 1 destroyer 
Damaged: 1 aircraft carrier 


















came to grips 3,000 miles to the north 
in mid-Pacific. Once again the Ameri- 
cans caught the Japanese completely off 
guard. 

It started when Navy fliers spotted the 
first Japanese force some 600 miles off 
Midway (see maps). But the real battle 
didn’t begin until the following day, when 
squadrons of Flying Fortresses from Mid- 
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way swept into the action. Col. Walter 
Sweeney, commander of the big Boeings, 
told what they did: 

“Early Thursday morning the entire 
squadron went off the ground before dawn. 
We decided to continue the attack on the 
ships which some of our planes had pasted 
the previous evening. But while we were 
on the way to our objective we received 
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Midway Battle: Army bombers spotted the Jap invasion fleet 
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The Japs were badly beaten in the big air fight 
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After their defeat, they retreated to the west pursued by American planes 
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WAR TIDES 





The full report of the two months’ 
operations in the Coral Sea has been re- 
leased by the Navy. The full naval re- 
port of the Midway battle has not been 
published, since it might give informa- 
tion to the enemy. However, much 
news about the Midway battle has 
‘drifted: in. And this, coupled with the 
report on the Coral Sea engagements, 
does allow a reasonably accurate esti- 
mate of the situation to be made. 

As a result of these engagements, 
certain facts have been driven home. 
One is that sea operations of any char- 
acter cannot be conducted by heavy 
fleet units with a fair chance of success, 
unless supremacy of the air is assured. 
Another is that land-based aircraft have 
a decided edge over seaborne aircraft. 
The land planes not only have greater 
power and punch factors; the bases 
from which they operate cannot be 
sunk. The Japanese learned this to their 
cost when they moved on Midway. 

Owing to the combined efforts of all of 
our aircraft, they lost at least two and 
possibly four of their valuable aircraft 
carriers, and sustained damage to other 
seacraft. 

Not counting merchant ships which 
may have been converted to carriers, 
the Japanese have seen more than half 
their regular carrier strength put out of 
action. That leaves them about equal to 
ours numerically but inferior in quality, 
since most of their craft left ready for 
action are older and smaller. Japan’s 
loss in aircraft has been much greater 
than ours. Better still, her losses in land, 
sea, and air personnel have been high, 
ours comparatively low. This factor 
favors us much, since in a war of at- 
trition, which this seems likely to be, 
trained inanpower counts more than the 
machine. 

The move on Midway came from two 
directions, and consisted of two groups 
—the attack force, and the invading 
force, well supported. Had this opera- 
tion been successful, we probably 
~would have heard later of a larger in- 
vasion project, for Midway itself can- 
not accommodate many troops, and its 
occupation solely would not warrant the 
forces sent against it, or the risk taken, 
unless a greater objective lay behind 
this specific operation. With the capture 
of Midway, and the dispersal of our 

_ forces, the opportunity was there for a 





The Way Is Open for a U. S. Pacific Punch 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


further advance on the nearer Hawaiian 
Islands via the French Frigate Shoals, 
350 miles away. 

The Japanese plan around Midway 
was more risky than that in the Coral 
Sea, where they had invasion bases set 
up at Tulagi in the Solomons and in the 
Louisiade Archipelago. In the Hawaiian 
venture, they would have only Midway, 
and such open-sea bases as they could 
occupy supported by a heavy sea 
armada. But the Japanese are always 
ready to take risks, when with them 
they can combine the element of sur- 
prise. Fortunately, our air and sea re- 
connaissance was too good. It removed 
the element of surprise, leaving only the 
risk. Our forces were prepared to meet 
the attack. 


The Japanese landing on Attu in 
the Aleutian Islands has no military 
significance yet. The island itself is not 
a good base. Reefs, fogs, and gales make 
the entire Aleutian group a bad area 
for sea operations. To supply forces 
based there requires a long sea trek 
from Japan, since the islands could not 
sustain an invasion force. The entire 
Bering Sea area is more suited for air 
than for sea work, and whichever side 
holds air supremacy and the bases to 
work from has the edge. 


In measuring~the importance of 
our Pacific victories, it is incorrect to 
draw analogies between these and the 
older sea gun battles fought until one 
fleet had been annihilated. Air power 
has changed all this. The geographical 
configuration of the Pacific Ocean, and 
the disposition of forces therein requires 
a Pacific strategy divorced from prece- 
dent. 

Since our deadliest blows were struck 
at Japan’s naval air power, the effect 
should be to strengthen our defense 
positions stretching along the island 
groups from the Low Archipelago to 
Australia. Further, this should help to 
discourage any plan to send a strong 
armada into the Indian Ocean wherever 
it cannot be supported by land-based 
planes. The victories in the Coral Sea 
and around Midway may mark the 
turning of the tide in the Pacific, mak- 
ing it easier in the future for us to 
initiate our own brand of offensive war- 
fare. - 








- ~~ 


word that another Japanese invasion fleet, 
including carriers, had been spotted .. , 
We changed our course and headed for the 
new quarry... 

“We saw the ships lined in two columns 
with their destroyers and lighter craft 
flanking the heavier capital ships. We paid 
no attention to them. We were after the 
carriers, which we knew would be farther 
back behind the main units. Clouds made 
visibility difficult, and the Japanese car- 
riers tried to hide under them. 

“But we spotted them way down below 
through a hole in the clouds. There were 
two of them in sight. I concentrated on 
one which was circling round and round, 
the typical Japanese defense maneuver 
against high-level bombing attacks. We 
were greeted by a hail of anti-aircraft fire 
which flowered all round us . . . Make no 
mistake, those gunners were good. They 
put up a veritable curtain of fire around 
the carrier. Just Zero fighters came up to 
attack us and, believe me, things were 
pretty hot up there for a few minutes. 

“The carrier’s decks were empty. We 
found out later its planes at that very 
moment were attacking Midway. Our ele- 
ment [three planes] went down out of the 
sun for the run over the target. The doors 
of the bombing compartment swung open. 
We laid our bombs right smack across the 
port bow and we headed for home as fast 
as our motors would carry us. I looked 
down as we banked around. The entire 
bow of the carrier was belching smoke and 
flames.” 

Another Army pilot described their re- 
turn to Midway: “When we landed after 
bombing the Jap Fleet on June 4 we found 
Midway had been attacked. Many of the 
Marines were dead, but the survivors were 
the coolest and most determined bunch of 
men I ever saw.” 

Naval planes from carriers followed up 
the good work of the Fortresses. Comdr. 
Murr E. Arnold of the striking force re- 
counted this engagement: “We attacked 
at about 12 o’clock noon June 4. Ten min- 
utes later three enemy carriers were blaz- 
ing from stem to stern. One dive-bomber 
group attacked just as the Jap planes were 
commencing to take off. These three car- 
riers never took part in any further 
action.” 

Two of them were the Kaga and the 
Agaki, of 26,900 tons each—Japan’s larg- 
est. (For total Japanese losses see the box 
score, page 25.) Both the extent of the 
Japanese losses and the fact that the 
American ships suffered less made Midway 
a:more decisive victory than even the 
Battle of the Coral Sea. 

In many ways it was more than a naval 
victory. The entire balance of power in the 
Pacific was altered. But most of all it 
heralded a new kind of naval warfare (see 
Admiral Pratt’s War Tides). And in this 
complicated and deadly game the Ameri- 
can Navy had outsmarted and outfought 
the Japanese 
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Steppingstone Struggle 


At cold and lonely Dutch Harbor, on 
tiny Amaknak Island, disgusted American 
soldiers have a phrase for it: “If the Japs 
ever take this place, it will serve them 
damn well right.” But Dutch Harbor, with 
its army and navy personnel, is a bustling 
metropolis compared with Kiska, 700 miles 
to the southwest, or with Attu, 845 miles 
away. 

Eighteen months ago, Kiska had noth- 
ing but a trapper’s littered and deserted 
cabin. Since then, the Navy has closed it 
to the public and declared. it a Defensive 
Sea Area and Airspace Reservation. But in 
its gale-swept harbor ships are in constant 
risk of being driven against the ragged 
rocks, and men shiver in the williwaws— 
sudden gusts of cold land air. 

Attu is equally grim. Forever blanketed 
by fog, this volcanic isle has been described 
as “the lonesomest spot this side of hell.” 
It has a native village, with about 75 
Aleuts, a small trading post run by a half- 
breed, and a white couple. In peacetime, 
both Kiska and Attu are only strange 
names on the map. War, however, has en- 


dowed them with great strategical value as’ 


sentinels on the shortest route between 
Japan and the Pacific Northwest. They 
form advanced bases for air and sea at- 
tacks on Japan and they are-also stepping- 
stones on the route from America to Rus- 
81a. 

Last week, after the air attack on Dutch 
Harbor, the Japanese struck at Attu and 
Kiska. Under the cover of fog and dirty 
weather, their warships slipped into the 
Attu harbor and landed forces. They also 
apparently entered Kiska but made no 
landings. For several days, the Japanese 
were safe under the shroud of storms. 
Then American Army and Navy bombers 
went into action. 

On Monday, the Navy announced that 
despite “foul” weather a Japanese task 
force had been located and attacked by 


planes of the two services. In the subse- 
quent action three Japanese cruisers, one 
destroyer, one gunboat, and one transport 
were damaged. And Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
chief of the Army Air Corps, later said 
that one cruiser had been sunk by an 
Army bomber and hits scored on an air- 
craft carrier. 





Death in Victory 


Clarence Leonard Tinker inherited the 
quality of bravery from Indian forebears. 
He was born in Osage Indian territory in 
1887 and was one-eighth Indian. He 
learned the tribal tongue from his father, 
Ed Tinker, a newspaper publisher of Paw- 
huska, Okla., onetime Osage capital. And 
he never forgot it all through a long Army 
career that began with his graduation 


Acme 
General Tinker: Killed in action 
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The Japanese thrusts at Attu and Kiska were aimed at bases 900 miles closer to Japan than to the United States 





from Wentworth Military Academy in 
Lexington, Mo. 

Tinker’s daring and unselfishness were 
demonstrated on Sept. 21, 1926, when as a 
major and aviation specialist attached to 
the American Embassy in London, he took 
a plane up over Surrey. It crashed and 
caught fire. After extricating himself, Tink- 
er plunged back into the blazing wreck 
despite his injuries and pulled out his 
mortally wounded passenger, an American 
naval officer. For his valor, Tinker received 
the Soldier’s Medal. ; 

Returning to the United States in 1927, 
Tinker soared in Army aviation and, as 
commander of various bombardment and 
interceptor units, gained a reputation 
among his men for toughness leavened 
with likability. On Nov. 6, 1941, he took 
over the Third Air Force’s Third Inter- 
ceptor Command at Drew Field, Fila. 
Shortly after Pearl Harbor, he was ap- 
pointed commander of the air forces in 
Hawaii and promoted from brigadier to 
major general. It was his duty to make 
plans for the dispersion and use of the 
army bombers that were shipped to the 
island bases in great numbers after Pearl 
Harbor. 

Tinker’s big chance came in the battle 
for Midway. Day after day, his big bomb- 
ers smashed at the: Japanese Navy. He 
chose himself as flight leader on the most 
perilous job of all—attacking the Japanese 
naval units in retreat toward Wake Is- 
Jand. On the way, fliers in accompanying 
bombers saw his plane, apparently out of 
control, dive out of formation toward the 
sea. 

Last week it was announced that the 
54-year-old general and his eight crewmen 
were still missing despite an intensive 
search by Army planes. The War Depart- 
ment gave them up for lost and Lt. Gen. 
Delos C. Emmons, Military Governor of 
Hawaii, read Tinker’s epitaph: “He died 
knowing that he had had an important 
part in winning a great victory.” 
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America and Britain Blueprint 
Smoother ‘Teamwork for Victory 


Boards to Deal With Gaps, 
Overlaps, and Wasted Motion 
in Food and Arms Pooling 


Successful prosecution of a war requires 
gallantry and sacrifice. It requires brains, 
matériel, and careful planning; morale and 
enthusiasm. But it also needs the whole- 
salers’ approach—a systematic apportion- 
ing of all goods where they are most in 
demand, and where they will do the most 
good. 

The wholesalers’ approach had become 
an integral part of the United Nations’ 
war effort this week. In Washington a 
joint Anglo-American board on production 
and resources was at work blueprinting 
the production front for the offensive that 
eventually will open a second front in 
Europe. And a joint food board was pool- 
ing the provender of two great 
nations to assure nourishment for 
soldier and civilian alike. 


nated such construction to that of fighter 
planes and bombers. Both nations stressed 
production of certain types of munitions— 
anti-aircraft shells, artillery shells, small- 
bore ammunition—and found themselves 
needing torpedoes and bombs, anti-tank 
guns and shells. Some food for American 
expeditionary forces—such as coffee—was 
being shipped to the United States from 
Latin America and then reshipped__ to 
Great Britain through the Services of 
Supply, instead of going direct. There was 
needless expenditure of money, time, and 
increasingly vital and ‘scarce shipping. 
Some of this the United States had fore- 
seen long before the current organization 
was set up. Transport planes already are 
being turned out in large numbers, and 
some—not enough—have proved invalu- 
able in supplying the Chinese, cut off from 
the Burma Road. And although no defi- 
nite plan has yet been put forth, a rough 


draft calls for long-range-bomber construc. 
tion here while Britain concentrates oy 
fighter planes. The bombers can be flown 
abroad, thus saving shipping space, which 
the United States will continue to increase. 

President Roosevelt took cognizance of 
the transportation problem Monday when 
he told Congress, in his quarterly Lend- 
Lease report, that “the battle of produc- 
tion is on the way to being won . . . the 
battle of distribution is in its critical 
phase.” And he virtually assured fellow 
United Nations that this country would 
exact no harsh payments after the war: 
“The real costs of the war cannot be meas- 
ured, nor compared, nor paid for in 
money. They must be and are being met 
in blood and toil.” 

Through May, the President revealed, 
$4,497,000,000 had gone out through Lend- 
Lease in goods and services. Aid was now 
being made available at a monthly rate 
equivalent to $8,000,000,000 a year. Lend- 
Lease to date, he added, had represented 
12 per cent of the nation’s entire war 
effort. 

“The pressing immediate problem,” Mr. 
Roosevelt concluded, “is to distribute our 
weapons where the need is greatest, and 
to get. them there in sufficient 
quantities in the shortest time 
... American troops on Austral- 





Specifically, the former group 
was set up to adjust supply move- 
ments to the strategic needs of 
the war, and to assure “continu- 
ous adjustment of the combined 
production program to meet 
changing military requirements.” 
The latter was established to see 
to it that, “in principle, the en- 
tire food resources of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States will be 
deemed to be in a common pool, 
about which the fullest informa- 
tion will be interchanged.” 


Cause and Effect 


Great Britain, in the war for 
more than two years before the 
United States, had set up her 
own system of production and 
supply. American facilities, at- 
tuned at first to supply nonbel- 
ligerent aid and then expanded to 
meet domestic war needs, had 
proceeded at a different tangent. 
There were gaps when the two 
programs were yoked to a single 
cart. 

The British, confident that the 
United States would supply 
whatever transport planes were 


needed to help feed the Allied 








ian and British soil are being fed 
and housed and equipped in part 
out of Australian and British 
supplies and weapons . . . Brit- 
ish anti-aircraft guns help us to 
defend our vital bases, and Brit- 
ish-developed detection devices 
assist us to spot enemy aircraft. 
We are sharing the blueprints 
and battle experiences of the 
United Nat'ons.” 


Significance 


Without further study by both 
joint boards it is impossible to 
say that current cases of over or 
under production are serious. If 
both Great Britain and _ the 
United States were engaged in 
large-scale ground warfare, or if 
the British were shooting away 
quantities of anti-aircraft shells 
in defense of their island, things 
would not be out of line. But 
these and other phases of the sit- 
uation need reexamination and 
recalculation, in view of what is 
needed :now and what future 
exigencies may demand. 

In general, the British have 
had to calculate their needs more 
closely and adjust their produc- 











Armies, had passed them up. But 
the American program subordi- 


Duffy, in The Baltimore Sun 


“Hands Across the Sea” 


tion more quickly, since their re- 
sources are limited and they are 
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near, or at the peak: of, over-all war pro- 
duction. American mass-production meth- 
ods do not change so rapidly, and part of 
the program still is based on the war as it 
stood eighteen months ago, not as it stands 


| today. 


Adjustments already are under way to 
permit American use of more British 
equipment, and British use of more Amer- 
ican equipment. The British now produce 
large quantities. of certain types of artil- 
lery. which could be used by American 
troops sent to the British Isles. It would 
save time and shipping if Americans were 
to use these weapons, and ship their own 
artillery direct from the United States to 
forces in the Middle East. 

A coordinated arrangement on the ques- 
tion of food already is in the works. Brit- 
ain, for example, could supply Brussels 
sprouts, cabbages, and other vegetables to 
American troops from her own crops. She 
could mill wheat and supply the American 
forces from a common larder. 

It is easily understandable that if we 
can use considerable quantities of British 
weapons, ammunition and food in Eng- 
land, and for establishment of a second 
front, and ship directly to forces in the 
Middle East and India, there will be tre- 
mendous conservation of shipping, time, 
organization, and naval escorts. It takes 
little, if any, longer for a ship to go from 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States 
to Suez, India, or any other run going 
around Africa, than for the same ship to 
make the trip from England. 





Under 28 Flags 


It was a symphony of tongues speaking 
from all quarters of the earth. The theme 
was the common creed of the peoples 
pledged to freedom. The great and the 
humble of many lands dedicated them- 
selves anew to the cause symbolized by 
the grouping of their flags. 

Such was United Nations Day, last 
Sunday. It fell on America’s Flag Day. 

In a solemn White House ceremony, 
Mexico and the Philippines formally joined 
the 26 nations which had already signed 
the United Nations pact on the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. The original pact 
had been misplaced, so the two envoys 
signed a proxy document hastily scrawled 
by President Roosevelt. 

Then 28 flags formed a V in which the 
representatives of 28 allies stood and heard 
the President restate the “four freedoms” 
and appeal to the peoples of the Axis and 
their conquered lands to revolt and help 
bring victory to “common humanity,” 
He was “created free, in the image of 

In London, the King and Queen re- 
viewed a parade that was part of Britain’s 
gteatest patriotic demonstration in this 
war. In Moscow, the Red flag flew with the 
Stars and Stripes, the Union Jack, and 
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WLB Wage Policy Slowly Takes Shape 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The War Labor Board has begun 
to sketch a pattern for wage stabiliza- 
tion under the President’s seven-point 
anti-inflation program. This pattern 
does not appear in any statement of 
policy or in any one of the board’s de- 
cisions, taken alone. But its lines have 
begun to emerge; the board obviously 
is groping its way toward a formula. 

Let’s see what it has decided as to 
wages since the President called for 
wage stabilization: 

Case No. 1: Rejected the union’s 
demand for a general wage increase, but 
raised the hiring rate and set standards 
for ten classes of work performed in the 
plant, all but one of them between the 
lowest and highest rates already paid 
by this company for the same work. 

Case No. 2: Raised wages from 2 
cents to 3 cents an hour to iron out 
inequalities within the plant and to 
raise pay to the levels prevailing in the 
area and in the industry. 

Case No. 3: Raised wages for non- 
bonus employes 2 cents an hour to re- 


_ duce the gap between them and bonus- 


receiving employes. This increase was 
ordered despite the fact that after the 
case was brought to the board, the 
company increased all wages 4 cents 
an hour. 

Case No. 4: Raised wages in three 
out of four plants involved in the 
dispute on the ground they were sub- 
standard both for the industry and the 
area and that they were too low to 
provide a decent standard of living. 
The union’s request for a raise in the 
fourth plant, where higher wages were 
paid, was denied. 

Case No. 5: Raised wages 7 cents an 
hour. The union had asked for 13 cents, 
and the company had offered a 10 per 
cent increase, with a minimum increase 
of five cents an hour. By rejecting the 
percentage increase in favor of a flat 
increase of 7 cents per hour, the board 
favored the lower-paid employes over 
the better-paid. 

Case No. 6: Raised wages 10 cents 
an hour, to brings wages throughout 
“more nearly to the level” paid for the 
same work in other plants and for com- 
parable work in the same area. This 
left wages in this plant slightly below 


those prevailing in the industry and. 


the area, but it was adjudged to be all 

the company could stand financially. 
Case No. 7: Rejected a general wage 

increase, on the ground that the com- 


pany was already above the standards 
prevailing in the industry and.in the 
area. 


Most, but not all, of these cases 
were decided unanimously. They were 
settled one by one without a guiding 
formula. They reveal, rather, a trend 
of mind. 

The board unanimously rejects wage 
freezing. It has shown that it is ready 
to increase wages under these circum- 
stances: 

1—Where wages vary within a plant 
for the same type of work—the increase 
in this case applying to the lower paid 
men. 

2—Where it considers the differential 
within a plant between one type of 
work and another to be too great. 

3—Where the plant is below the 
standard for the area. 

4—Where the plant is below the 
standard for the industry. 

5—Where the wage is too low to pro- 
vide a “decent” living standard. 

Thus, it is clear, the War Labor 
Board has been feeling for a wage ceil- 
ing. Tentatively, the ceiling may be 
described as the prevailing wage in the 
industry or in the area. (There have 
been no clear-cut choices as between 
the industry ceiling and the area ceiling. 
Judging by earlier decisions, however, 
the board recognizes geographical dif- 
ferentials.) In the case of lower-paid 
workers, other factors are considered. 
In general, the board has been generous 
in lifting wages that were below 60 
cents an hour. 

Since the President announced his 
anti-inflation program, the board has 
mentioned, in passing, the rise in living 
costs, but it-has based no increase on 
this ground. It has abandoned a tradi- 
tional test—the ability of the company 
to pay—except as this may limit in- 
creases otherwise justified. It has 
recognized, in other words, that the re- 
duction of profits is a job for the 
Treasury, not for unions or the board. 

Until the board decides the “little 
steel” and General Motors cases, final 
judgment must be deferred. But the 
cases cited above indicate that it is 
approaching wage stabilization in a 
realistic manner, endeavoring to com- 
bine a ceiling with the necessity for 
smoothing out inequalities a.:d lifting 
up wages which are too low to provide 
a decent minimum of subsistence. 
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other banners; the American and British 
war effort was told by press and radio. 
Stalin’s government stressed the signifi- 
cance of the day, which President Roose- 
velt expressed as “the absolute unity of our 
alliance, opposed to the oneness of the evil 
we hate.” 





Diplomatic Poker 


The Swe tish-American liner Gripsholm 
waited last week at a Jersey City pier, 
freighted with its cargo of passengers and 
provisions—72,000 bottles and cans of 
beer, 25,000 pounds of sugar, 100,000 
pounds of meat, 82,000 pounds of poultry, 
10,000 gallons of cream and milk, and 
enough rice for daily rations. 

Some 1,100 Japanese diplomats and na- 
tionals interned at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., had been transferred quietly to 
the ship. It was to have sailed June 11. 
Four hundred other Japanese from South 
American countries were to be picked up 
at Rio de Janeiro. And all 1,500 were to 
be exchanged at the Portuguese East Afri- 
can port of Lourenco Marques for Ameri- 
can diplomats and nationals from the Far 
Eastern war zone. 

But there was delay. The Gripsholmhn— 
with 194 passengers—was two days late 
when she arrived June 9. The ship had 
stalled its original sailing from Géteborg, 
Sweden, several days to await the arrival 
of a late contingent from Finland. Then a 
German inspection at an undisclosed Nor- 
wegian port, a British inspection in the 
Faroe Islands north of Scotland, and bad 
weather off the American coast further 
held her up. 

On June 11, the State Department in 
Washington announced another in the suc- 
cession of delays: the sailing for Portu- 
guese East Africa was off till this week. 
The reasons: (1) “the American Govern- 
ment has failed to receive from the Japa- 
nese Government the list of American na- 
tionals to be exchanged out of China,” and 
(2) “the Japanese Government has re- 
fused safe conduct of the Gripsholm until 
the sixteenth of June.” 


Significance———— 


Behind the scenes in Washington, a 
diplomatic poker game between Orient and 
Occident was revealed as one of the major 


causes of delay. The Japanese were balk- 


ing at releasing a few key Americans who 
had been either particularly obnoxious to 
the Rising Sun, or possessed information 
Tokyo believed would be particularly use- 
ful to the United States. Fortunately, we 
have a few Japanese in the same relative 
position. Result: Our officials last week 
were holding their cards a little closer to 
their chests and hoarding their chips more 
carefully as the showdown drew near. It 
was expected the negotiations would be 
cleared and the Gripsholm would sail this 
Wednesday or Thursday. 
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Elmer Davis, information chief. 


The Japanese will start their own Asama 
Maru and the Italian liner Conte Verde 
toward Lourenco Marques about the same 
time. All vessels are to travel fully lighted 
at night, without military escort, on previ- 
ously agreed routes. 





Here’s Elmer 


First there was the Office of Government 
Reports, set up in July 1939 to “distribute 
information concerning the purposes and 
activities of the executive departments and 
agencies.” Headed by Lowell Mellett, 
former editor of The Washington Daily 
News, this got a $530,000 palace on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue that became known as 
Mellett’s Madhouse. 

Next, in July 1941, came the appoint- 
ment of Col. William J. Donovan as Co- 
ordinator of Information. His bureau, 
created “to collect and assemble all in- 
formation and data which may bear upon 
national security,” enjoyed from the first 
the simple dignity of being the Donovan 
Committee. 

Finally, in October 1941, alongside the 
other two agencies came the Office of 
Facts and Figures, which under the poet 
and Librarian of Congress, Archibald 
MacLeish, was to “facilitate the dissemi- 
nation of factual information to the citi- 
zens of the country on the progress of the 
defense effort.” Popularly, this soon turned 
into the Office of Fuss and Feathers. 

The nicknames were more than just 
good fun. They were symptoms of con- 
fusion that sometimes drove newspaper- 
men close to frenzy. The agencies were 
supposed to inform; they sometimes prac- 
ticed censorship. They were often ineffi- 
cient, they were slow, they duplicated and 
sometimes contradicted each other. So did 


many of the capital’s departmental pre, | 


offices; the War Production Board and th 
Army and Navy, for example, all cover 
news of war output, but where the Wpp 
wanted to release data for the sake g 
morale, the services suppressed it as help. 
ful to the enemy. 

After weeks of pressure that something 
be done, and three months of studying 
what to do, Mr. Roosevelt by executive 
order on June 13 merged the three agen. 
cies and the Office of Emergency Manag. 
ment’s Division of Information into a sip. 
gle Office of War Information. As director, 
Mr. Roosevelt appointed Elmer Davis, 
for more than a decade a newspapermay 
whose pungent wit invented Godfrey 
Gloom, inveterate convention attender 
for the last four years radio news analyst 
whose _banks-of-the-Wabash twang was 
familiar to every listener of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

The executive order set up an advisory 
committee of State, War, and Navy De. 
partment representatives. But in making 
the director responsible only to the Pres. 
dent, and in detailing a long list of duties, 
it gave Davis personally almost complete 
control over all official news and _propz- 
ganda issued at home—through the news. 
papers, by radio, and in the newsreels. He 
also will supervise press releases issued by 
the various Cabinet departments and their 
bureaus ‘and the motion pictures that 
government agencies put out. Unlike the 
instructions givenhis predecessors, hov- 
ever, Davis said nothing of the contro- 
versial element of promptness in news an- 
nouncements. 

Several things were not given to the 
director. For one, censorship is still the 
job of Byron Price, but Davis is ordered 
to cooperate with him. For another, he is 
specifically barred from handling news to 
Latin America, which remains the duty of 
the Rockefeller Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. Also, he did not get that half of 
the COI which analyzes foreign propa- 
ganda; this Office of Strategic Service, with 
Donovan still its director, goes under the 
Army and Navy with transfer to the juris- 
diction of the United States Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Resigning immediately from CBS, Davis 
promised to start work “as soon as they 
give me a chair to sit on in Washington.” 
From that chair he’ll boss those he wants 
of the 30,000 workers in the merged agen- 
cies and administrative assistants—which 
he said “will be a relief to me; I’ve never 
been an executive.” On this admission gos- 
sips based a prediction that Davis’ initial 
test would be his encounter with the inertia 
of a bureaucracy completely new to him. 
Indeed, the affected agencies were stunned 
and angered by the implication that they 
had botched their jobs. The major excep- 
tions were the armed services, which felt 
confident they knew more than any Davis 
about when and how to issue commun 
qués. 
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Pay Paradox 


After weeks of mulling and arguing, 
Congress came up with a paradox. Headed 
for passage this week was a bill originally 
aimed at expediting the drafting of mar- 
ried men. It provided allowances for their 
dependents. Yet changes rung in during 
the bill’s progress stipulated deferment as 
long as possible for bona fide family men. 

The deferment provision didn’t apply to 
footloose husbands who seldom visit their 
families, nor to men married since Dec. 8. 
Nor did it bind local draft boards, since it 
merely expressed a permissive national 
policy. But under it married men general- 
ly could expect deferment for the next 
eight months, after which the supply of 
single men available for duty may run out. 

At any rate, dependents of married men 
now in service will soon draw either of two 
types of allowances. As Class A depend- 
ents, the bill grouped’ wives, children, and 
divorced wives who get alimony and 
haven’t remarried. Class B includes par- 
ents, grandparents, grandchildren, brothers, 
and sisters. Soldiers and sailors of lowest 
grade will assign Class A dependents $22 
monthly from their pay; the government 
will add $28 for a wife, $12 for one child, 
and $10 for each additional child. To Class 
B dependents the servicemen will contrib- 
ute $22 and the government $15 and up. 
And the hapless man who has dependents 
in both classes must not only kick in the 


a month for buck privates and apprentice 
seamen (against the present $21 during the 
first four months of service and $30 after- 
ward) up to $138 for master sergeants and 
chief petty officers. Second lieutenants 
and ensigns get $300 more a year ($1,800) , 
and higher officers can draw larger rent- 
al and subsistence allowances. For service 
outside the United States, each grade gets 
a 20 per cent bonus. There’s a seamy side 
to the pay rise: the army plans to prohibit 
further “jawbone” (credit) at post ex- 
changes. Up to now, soldiers could go on 
the cuff for a third of their monthly pay. 


George the Die-Hard 


Flight across the mountains of Crete in 
peasant’s disguise, with German parachut- 
ists descending all around him, was merely 
one incident in the troubled life of King 
George II of Greece. That was on May 19, 
1941, a few days before his country ended 
its six-month struggle against the Axis. 

A much-deposed son of a much-deposed 
father, George has reigned over his coun- 
trymen altogether only seven years. Three 
times he has been denied his throne. First 
the Allies barred him when they deposed 
his father Constantine in 1917 for pro-Ger- 
man sympathies. Then the Greeks them- 
selves ousted him in 1923, only fifteen 
months after he had succeeded to the 
throne. He returned in 1935, only to have 








Class A rates but must also add $5 to the 


$15-and-up given Class B dependents bed 
the government. 


{ The bill granting increased pay in the 
armed services was ready for President 
Roosevelt’s signature this week. Retroac- 
tive to June 1, the scales range from $50 





: International 
King George of Greece, in Washington for Lend-Lease aid, meets Postmaster 


General Walker while Secretary Ickes waits his turn 


the Germans force him into exile last year. 

On June 10, the monocled monarch-in- 
exile, accompanied by his Prime Minister 
Emmanuel Tsouderos, arrived in Wash- 
ington for a brief stay. He was here, 
he said, to get direct Lend-Lease aid for 
the land, sea, and air forces of his coun- 
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try “who are fighting still.” When asked 
the whereabouts of these forces, he pbor- 
rowed the Rooseveltian explanation that 
has so irked the Axis: “They are in Shan- 
gri-La.” 





From Bench to Tank 


Vacation Notes: Chief Justice and 
Mrs. Harlan Fiske Stone hope to make 
their annual visit to Isle au Haut in Maine 

. Justice and Mrs. Owen J. Roberts plan 
to spend part of the summer at their farm, 
“Bryncoed,” near Kimberton, Pa. . . 
Justice and Mrs. James F. Byrnes will 
visit their Spartanburg, S. C., home .. . 
The Stanley Reeds have exchanged their 
Washington apartment for the summer 
with Mrs. Benjamin Rogers, and will 
occupy Mrs. Rogers’ (six-bedroom) “cot- 
tage” at Tuxedo Park, N. Y. . Justice 
and Mrs. William O. Douglas will be in 
the West . . . Justice and Mrs. Hugo L. 
Black will keep their Alexandria, Va., home 
open all summer . . . The Felix Frank- 
furters hope to get up to Connecticut at 
the end of June . . . Justice and Mrs. 
Robert H. Jackson will summer in Virginia. 

But Justice Frank Murphy, the court’s 
redheaded, bachelor individualist, took 
a four-month leave of absence after ad- 
journment for the summer recess June 8 
and will spend his vacation in the Army. 
a captain with the AEF in the last war, 
Murphy was sworn in as a lieutenant 
colonel at a brief ceremony June 10 in the 
office of Gen. George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff. (He told reporters he had 
been wanting to join up since Pearl Har- 
bor.) He was assigned to the Advanced 
Infantry School at Fort Benning, Ga., 
where he will take intensive tank-corps 
training. 

The 52-year-old jurist was forgoing his 
Army pay of $4,676 a year because he can’t 
hold two paid government jobs. He tried 
to give up his $20,000 Supreme Court sal- 
ary, but legal experts said then he would 
have to give up his seat on the bench to. 
Though this indicated he would return to 
the court when it reconvenes Oct. 5, Mur- 
phy put a bit of conjecture into the situa- 
tion. He told his friends: “I have a date in 
Manila:” 





Rubber and Gas 


Somewhere in the United States at 
12:01 a.m. last Monday the first citizen 
turned in the first old hot-water bottle, 
old tire, or old bathing cap at his neigh- 
borhood filling station. “We know,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had said the previous Fri- 
day, in explaining the salvage drive, “what 
our stockpile is. We know what our syn- 
thetic capacity will be. But we do not 
know how much used rubber there is in 
the country—used rubber which, reclaimed 
and reprocessed, can be combined with our 
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Death on a bony horse led the march 


supplies of new rubber to make those sup- 
plies go farther in meeting military and 
civilian needs.” 

The President asked the citizens to bring 
in their scrap “where it can stand up and 
be counted.” They did, dedicating it to the 
building of planes Mr. Roosevelt promised 


would “bomb Tokyo and Berlin” and of - 


tanks he said would “crush the enemy 
wherever we may find him.” 

Turned in for a cent a pound at 400,000 
filling stations, the rubber will be collected 
until midnight June 30 and sold to the 
Rubber Recovery Corp., an RFC _ sub- 
sidiary, at no profit. 

How much is collected may also deter- 
mine how great is the need for saving tires 
or extending gasoline rationing throughout 
the country. Meanwhile, pointing out that 
the Army and Navy have reduced their 
rubber requirements 25 per cent, the Presi- 
dent asked for further citizen cooperation 
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through less use of motorcars and slower, 
more careful driving. Industry likewise 
sought means of providing an “interim 
tire,” and some experts said that if the 
reclaimable rubber stockpile should prove 
large enough there would be a tire-recap- 
ping program. 

The drive was not popular with many 
of the filling station men, who said they 
had no scales to weigh the articles and 
no information beyond the President’s 
radio talk. 

The permanent gasoline rationing pro- 
gram in the East will become effective 
July 15 instead of July 1. The OPA or- 
dered this extension to give it time to train 
local boards in the task of reregistering 
motorists. Frugal holders of the present 
ration cards got an unexpected reward: 
to cover the extra two weeks, the OPA 
doubled the value of all unused units on 
the cards. 
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Internationa! Photos 


Dutch hostages were shot in tableau on a float 


The Big Town Marches 


New York’s parade ground, Fifth Ave- 
nue, has seen many record-breaking dem- 
onstrations. The pre-repeal Beer Parade in 
1932 was then the biggest the avenue had 
ever seen. The NRA march a year later 
was even bigger. Last week Fifth Avenue 
doubled its record, with a 30-mile-long pa- 
rade entitled “New York at War.” 

As torn newspapers and frightened pig- 
eons fluttered in skies white with heat, 
millions of spectators sweltered good-na- 
turedly, booed wholeheartedly, and cheered 
spasmodically. The boos greeted floats de- 
picting “Death Rides” and “Hitler—the 
Axis War Monster.” The cheers were for 
the marching soldiers, sailors, war-indus- 
try and civilian-defense workers and for 
the tanks, guns, and armored units that 
streamed by for eleven hours. Finally, at 
night, a torchlight march—each torch 
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Acme 


aa Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine Corps who set the theme for the city’s greatest military show 


Acme Photos 


Huge carving of President’s head won applause . . . Inter-American solidarity in its fairest form 


carefully shaded for the city’s dimout— 
closed the show on a hopeful note: “The 
New Order of Freedom.” The parade, re- 
viewed by Vice President Wallace, King 
George of Greece, and President Quezon 
of the Philippines among others, opened a 
ten-day War Bond Pledge campaign. 





Political Notes 


The political waters of New York State 
grew a little rougher last week. It had 
been reported that James A. Farley had 
won President Roosevelt’s acceptance of 
Attorney General John J. Bennett Jr. as 
democratic candidate for governor—the 
office from which Herbert H. Lehman re- 
tires this year after four terms. Lehman 
himself lost no time in going to the White 
House June 11 to declare that Lt. Gov. 
Charles Poletti was still his choice, and, 


furthermore, was the strongest candidate 
and best fitted for the job. The President 
replied that he had endorsed no one. 

A day later both right and left wings 
of the American Labor Party, acting sep- 
arately, rejected the Attorney General. 
Though the ALP’s more than 400,000 
votes might have given Bennett a balance 
of power in the election, his backers scoffed 
at the ALP vote as unnecessary. But the 
camp of Thomas E. Dewey, who has the 
Republican nomination sewed up, was 
elated and looked forward to a_three- 
cornered race. 


q James M. Curley wants to go back to 
Congress. Once governor of Massachusetts, 
three times mayor of Boston, and twice 
a representative, he announced June 12 he 
would run in the eleventh Bay State dis- 
trict, where the Democratic nomination 
brings almost certain election. 


Grid Soldiers 


An All-Army football team takes to the 
field this fall. The New York Herald Trib- 
une announced this week that its seventh 
annual all-star game on Sept. 12 will pit 
the professional New York Giants against 
a servicewide Army squad. The proceeds, 
which in previous years went to the Trib- 
une Fresh Air Fund, will this time be 
divided between that charity and the Army 
Emergency Relief. The Army squad, in- 
cidentally, plans to take only three weeks 
off from regular duties for training. But it 
should be in shape, and it will have plenty 
of soldier-stars to choose from, including 
Tommy Harmon, John Kimbrough, Ken 
Kavanaugh, John Mellus, and Joe Osmanski. 


{ June 22 will be “aid to Russia Day” in 
ten states as the Russian War Relief So- 
ciety seeks to raise $6,000,000. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Reorganizer Rosenman 


The task of merging the three leading 
government-information agencies into the 
Office of War Information (see page 30) 
was not merely a problem of getting three 
temperamental prima donnas to blend 
their voices for the sake of the opera. It 
was likewise a question of deciding which 
opera to sing and how best to cut the 
score—a case of tactfully handling the 
proponents of various alternative schemes 
and of cutting through the legal snarl of 
a difficult administrative problem. 

Yet only those in the know took it 
pretty much for granted that one of the 
leading scissor-wielders during the three- 
month struggle was Samuel I. Rosenman. 
While to the small segment of the New 
York public which has heard of him he is 
merely a justice of the state Supreme 
Court, to Franklin D. Roosevelt he is 
Sammy the Rose, _legal-snarl-cutter-in- 
chief. 

He belongs to the same inner circle that 
has held Tommy the Cork and Henry the 
Morgue, but as confidential adviser he an- 
tedates both Corcoran and Morgenthau. 
For thirteen and a half years Rosenman 
has been at Mr. Roosevelt’s call—ever 
since the day that FDR exercised the pre- 
rogative traditional for a green New York 
governor of finding himself a personal legal 
counsel. Selection of this bright, 32-year- 
old member of the state legislative draft- 
ing committee was considered fortunate by 
Tammany, for Rosenman had been a Tam- 
many man. As it turned out, it did nothing 
special for the Wigwam, but it was most 





fortunate for both appointer and ap- 
pointee. 

Rosenman handled such delicate legal 
problems as the Seabury investigation and 
the Jimmy Walker hearing while his boss 
was still governor. He helped assemble the 
campaign and anti-depression experts who 
in 1932 became the first Brain Trust. But 
unlike most of these, he didn’t go to Wash- 
ington with the Chief in 1933. Again, un- 
like most of them, he has lasted. Perfectly 
secure as a $25,000 elective judge who 
probably will be renominated by both par- 
ties when his fourteen-year term ends in 
1947, he holds neither Federal title nor 
salary. By this very exclusion from the 
bureaucracy. he has a good perspective on 
the Washington scene. By inclination to- 
ward quiet modesty he, more than most 
of the Presidential intimates, has a real 
“passion for anonymity.” 

At the beginning of the New Deal, Jus- 
tice Rosenman spent his after-court hours 
editing Presidential state papers and col- 
lecting thoughts for important Presiden- 
tial speeches. Only for a day or two be- 
fore those speeches was he seen around 
Washington. But nowadays the stout, si- 
lent man with the well-modulated voice 
more frequently goes into the West En- 
trance of the White House. Within the 
past year the Justice has been given the 
appropriately judicial function of untan- 
gling administrative snarls among busy 
government agencies. 

The first Rosenman reorganization cre- 
ated the Supply, Priorities and Allocations 
Board in place of OPM. This was soon 
abandoned and itself replaced by Donald 
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Nelson’s single authority. But in othe 
fields the judicial reviewer has fared bet. 
ter. After SPAB he telescoped the mil. 
titudinous housing agencies into one big 
office. During the months this was going 
on, housing officials were alert for gossip 
on who had had the Rosenman ear, or who 
had been last to the White House. 

Then came talk of creating the Wa 
Manpower Commission. This time the 
quiet Justice worked more openly. The 
White House staff made no secret that 
the endless procession of sandwiches, cof. 
fee, and double malted milks were jn. 
tended to satisfy the seemingly endles 
hunger of Rosenman’s 5 foot 8 but 200. 
pound body. As head of a committee which 
included Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas and Anna Rosenberg, New 
York Regional Director of the Social Se. 
curity Board, Rosenman himself actually 
called a number of key labor officials for 
questioning to his borrowed office in the 
White House. 

Having put Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt in the driver’s seat of man- 
power mobilization, Rosenman was nett 
credited by New Dealers with having had 
a hand in the release of the Communist 
leader Earl Browder. Then he turned his 
talents to the OWI. Washington may de- 
bate whether this streamlined information 
agency is another SPAB failure or can be 
numbered among the successful ventures. 
But the capital is learning that when Sam 
Rosenman is in town, almost certainly 
there will be some changes made. 


Molotoff Moments 


Some postscripts on Vyascheslaff M. 
Molotoff’s visit to Washington: 

Between world-shaking conferences in 
the White House, he negotiated a transac- 
tion with the businessman closest to the 
White House. On one of his strolls, the 
Soviet Foreign Commissar bought a sack 
of peanuts from Steve Vasilikos, whose 
stand is just across Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Executive Mansion. 

Lest an inadvertent mention of his name 
betray his presence here, the White House 
staff was instructed to refer to him 
throughout his stay as “Mr. Brown.” That 
seemed a more becoming alias for the :mild- 
mannered, bespectacled visitor in the dark 
suit and soft felt hat than the “Mr. Ked” 
suggested by one quipping reporter. 

Few of the government clerks and pas- 
sersby who saw him walking the White 
House lawn the evening of his arrival 
realized they were gazing at “Stalin's 
voice.” Those who did—or thought they 
did—were assured by friends to whom 
they reported the fact that they were 
crazy, so secret was his visit kept. The 
cop guarding the Blair mansion, Federal 
guest house to which Molotoff moved 
after a night in the White House, re- 
marked: “I don’t know who this guy is, 
but he sure rates a lot of attention.” 
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Wide World Photos 


Ambassador Hayes will try to keep Franco out of the Axis camp 


Item No.11n Hayes Portfolio: 
Keep Weary Spain out of War 


New U.S. Ambassador Must 
Bolster Hungry Nation’s Will 


to Resist Axis Demands 


Into the gold and crystal throne room 
of the Royal Palace at Madrid last week 
strode a tall, white-haired American col- 
lege professor to exchange diplomatic civ- 
ilities with Generalissimo Francisco Fran- 
co. Spanish troops lowered their colors in 
welcome. The strains of “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” rang through the heart of 
Madrid. 

In routine splendor, all the gestures 
were made to celebrate the formal meet- 
ing between the United States ambassador 
to Spain, 60-year-old Carlton Joseph 
Huntley Hayes, and the rotund Galician 
general. Yet the.two men knew, and the 
world knew, that this was no ordinary af- 
fair of state. The assignment of Hayes, 
outstanding Roman Catholic and special- 
ist in Spanish history, was the most sig- 
nificant ambassadorial appointment made 
by the United States since that of the 
historian, William Dodd, to Berlin in 1933. 

Hayes’ arrival in Madrid found Franco 
entangled in one of the knottiest political 
situations of his career. The Axis was mak- 
ing every effort to pull Spain into the war, 
yet the general had to face the possibility 
of an all-out United Nations victory that 
would leave Spain high and dry. Moreover 
the Spanish people, weary from their own 
Civil War, had no appetite for further con- 


flict. Hayes’ duty was clearly defined. It 
was up to him to strengthen Spain’s de- 
termination to remain out of the war. 

Franco has managed to keep Spain at 
peace in spite of, the presence of the Ger- 
man Army on Spain’s northern border, 
and his enormous debt to the Axis for aid 
given his side during the Civil War. On 
the other hand, he is sympathetic to the 
Nazi and Fascist creeds, which are trans- 
lated into action in Spain’s own Falange, 
and in this the army continues to support 
him. But the common people have little 
liking for the Axis. 


Aftermath 


The devastating effect of the Civil War 
is still noticeable all over the country. 
Nearly 1,000,000 ex-Loyalist Spaniards are 
in prison or concentration camps. Four- 
fifths of the people are still unable to secure 
even the most vital food products. Un- 
scrupulous speculators (acaparadores) have 
aggravated the situation by secretly pur- 
chasing and storing large quantities of 
food and clothes. An emergency law has 
been proclaimed subjecting violators of the 
food control restrictions to severe penalties 
including death. 

One reason for the unequal distribution 
of food and other necessities is the trans- 
portation muddle. This economic ailment 
has shown many symptoms—the excessive 
storage of olive oil in Andalusia and the 
shortage in Central and Northern Spain; 


ample coal in Asturias and little to warm. 


houses in Madrid and Barcelona; plenty of 
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rice in Valencia and the famous Spanish 
rice dish paella missing from menus else- 
where; fish spoiling in baskets on Galician 
and Basque shores while lines form in 
Madrid to buy the cheapest boquerones. 
With much of the railway rolling stock 
destroyed by the war and not yet re- 
placed, goods are now hauled almost en- 
tirely by truck—and trucks mean gasoline, 
of which there is a perennial shortage in 
Spain. 

Through the United States Commercial 
Co., a little-known RFC subsidiary, capi- 
talized at $5,000,000, with unlimited bor- 
rowing power, America is buying from 
Spain mercury for her war needs and 
tungsten-ore wolfram, to prevent its reach- 
ing German hands. Preclusive buying of 
mercury would be pointless, inasmuch as 
the Germans get all they need from Italy, 
and also because of the large surplus of 
about 40,000 flasks on hand in Spain. 
Wolfram is important to America because 
the Chinese supply of this steel-hardening 
metal has become more and more difficult 
to get. 

In return, the United States sends Spain 
some food, which with her own keeps the 
Spanish diet at a bare subsistence level and 
a small amount of oil. The oil comes from 
Aruba and Curacao in the Caribbean, and 
its distribution in Spain is under controls 
assuring both Madrid and Washington 
that none of it goes across the Pyrenees to 
the enemy. 


Significance 





In handling the ticklish Spanish prob- 
lem, Hayes has two things in his favor: 
he is a fearless Catholic, and he is a 
man of learning accredited to a country 
where scholastic prowess is revered. He is 
also a vigorous critic of nationalism and 
an advocate of the policies of President 
Roosevelt. On presenting his credentials 
to Franco, he pointed out that “the United 
States is devoted to the principle that 
international trade should be freed” and 
that “no nation is capable of becoming 
self-sufficient without disastrously lower- 
ing the living standards of its people.” In 
unhappy Spain, these sentiments were cal- 
culated to consolidate whatever friendly 
ties exist between the United States and 
the Spanish people. 

Franco’s reply marked the general’s 
first public departure from the totalitarian 
doctrine of self-sufficiency which his regime 
has espoused since it came into power. 
“No nation on earth,” said Franco, “can 
live normally in economic isolation . . 
All nations need each other for the ful- 
filment of human purposes.” 

The likelihood of Spain’s voluntary en- 
trance into the war is slim so long as it 
maintains its present political setup. In the 
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Marshal Pétain and arch-collaborator Pierre Laval plighted their troth 


view of foreign and diplomatic circles in 
Madrid, a Nazi invasion of Spain by Hit- 
ler at the present time is equally unlikely. 
Spain could contribute little in manpower 
that she does not now give in “volunteers” 
for the Russian front and workers for Ger- 
many’s farms and factories. A march into 
Spain with the present food and trans- 
portation dislocation would mean that the 
German Army’s supplies would have to be 
brought in from Germany’s own meager 
stores. Lastly, as long as there is any sym- 
pathy for the Nazis in any part of South 
America, Spain can serve Germany best 
as a link with the Latin half of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 





Thumbscrews on France 


One sultry afternoon last week corre- 
spondents trooped into the State Depart- 
ment in Washington for Admiral William 
D. Leahy’s first press conference since re- 
turning from Vichy. They didn’t leave 
empty-handed. 

The ambassador spoke freely of his year 
and a half in truncated France. The 
French, he said, were “practically unani- 
mously pro-American and hopeful of a de- 
feat of the Axis.” He told too of his own 
“high personal regard” for Marshal Pétain, 
who was under “constant and cruel pres- 
sure” by an invader that had seized most 
of France’s material resources. 

Leahy’s observation on the Nazi’s suc- 
cess in bleeding France was bulwarked by 
the Bank of France’s confi‘ential April 
survey, which reached Newsweek last 
week. Local and regional managers re- 


ported the same dismal story everywhere: 
total depletion of stocks, dwindling pro- 
duction by mines, farms, and factories, 
greater public misery, and a penury of 
foodstuffs, coal, textiles, and raw mate- 
rials. Yet German demands were ever in- 
creasing. 

Another report also arrived from an au- 
thoritative source. It asserted that Pétain 
had changed his mind and now was con- 
vinced that the Axis couldn’t win. But he 
had been blackmailed ‘nto collaboration by 
Nazi threats to occupy all France, take 
away still more food, and starve the French 
war prisoners. 

The Leahy interview had immediate re- 
percussions. In an obvious attempt to dis- 
prove the charge that Pétain was under 
Nazi pressure, a back-slapping party was 
arranged for the old marshal and the arch- 
collaborator Pierre Laval. The occasion 
was a luncheon of chiefs of the Legion of 
War Veterans. The marshal announced: 
“Since he has been in the government, 
M. Laval has gained my confidence not 
only by his words but by his acts. There 
are no longer any clouds between us.” 
Laval reacted like a prima donna. “Your 
words go straight to the heart,” he 
replied. 

But the swarthy chief of government 
revealed that all wasn’t well in the col- 
laborationists’ camp. He publicly accused 
the notorious Jacques Doriot, renegade 
Red turned Fascist, of trying to seize pow- 
er. “But the power is the government and 
the government is I,” Laval added, para- 
phrasing the dictum attributed to Louis 
XIV, “L’état, c’est moi (I am the state) :” 
He -banned Doriot’s political rallies in un- 


occupied France and refused his Storm 
Troopers permission to arm themselves. 

From Berlin came a comment that La 
val’s international position was now in- 
proved, along with a prediction that Wash- 
ington would not break relations with 
Vichy. In fact, Washington announced that 
American food shipments to North Africa, 
suspended for several weeks, would be re- 
sumed immediately. This, however, con- 
noted no approval of Laval but rather an 
attempt to maintain good will between the 
United States and the French North 
Africans. 





The Indiscreet Selborne 


Back in 1928 Stanley Baldwin publicly 
rebuked his Assistant Postmaster General: 
“Lord Wolmer has not yet reached the 
years of discretion.” He had incurred the 
Prime Minister’s wrath by suggesting that 
the government-run post office be turned 
over to a private company. 

The handsome, Conservative peer hasn't 
changed much with the passing years. Now 
55, an industrial magnate, and, since his 
father’s death in February, the Earl of 
Selborne, he again committed a faux pas 
last week. This time he shocked the House 
of Lords, the nation, and the empire with 
a blunt proposal that the Mother of Par- 
liaments in Westminster be scrapped in 
favor of an imperial body with perhaps 
Cape Town as its seat. 

Selborne’s remarks classified as a special 
kind of indiscretion: Minister of Eccnomic 
Warfare, he is bound by a tradition that 
enjoins cabinet ministers from advancing 
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The superplane of the future— shooting through 
the stratosphere at a thousand miles per hour. 
You'll breakfast in New York and lunch in 
London... or jump from Bostonto Borneo 
between dawn and dark. And all because there 
are men today who think and plan for Tomorrow 


* * * 


N THIS distinguished bottle of glori- 

ous Seagram’s V.QO. are rare whiskies 
laid away years ago—when the League. 
of Nations was still trying to maintain 
peace... .when the Clippers began fly- 
ing the Pacific ... even before ‘‘Gone 
With the Wind’’ appeared. Carefully 
blended, these treasured whiskies have 
been mellowing for Tomorrow. Seagram 
constantly lays away fine whiskies—so 
that in the.years to come Seagram’s 
V.O. CANADIAN will be as gracious, 
smooth and LIGHT as it is today! 


CANADIAN WHIS 


Men Who Think of Tomorrow 


preciate S eagram's Hore sight ! 


Seven years oid—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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The battle of Waterloo was m 





AND THIS WAR WILL BE WON 
ON VULTEE TRAINING FIELDS 


Our enemies took an American inven- 
tion, the airplane, and turned it 
against us. They made this a global 
war, where there can be no isolation 
or immunity—for the simple reason 
that air is everywhere. 

Therefore, whoever rules the single, 
indivisible and universal ocean of the 
air will win this world-war and deter- 
mine the world-peace. To this end 
present day Americans are 
living up to our proudest 
traditions. 

Miracles are being per- 
formed with machine tools 
... unprecedented manufac- 


turing problems are being solved in 
record breaking time..until the U.S.A. 
will outproduce the rest of the world 
with the finest, fastest planes of all 
types. And, most important of all, we 


-are manning the planes of the United 


Nations with the best trained pilots. In 
this basic work, Vultee has been privi- 
leged to have the major responsibility. 
Ask any pilot what it means when he 
says “I learned in a Vultee.” 
After the war we will make 
the name Vultee mean as 
much in World-Commerce 
as it does now in World- 

Combat. 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC e¢ VULTEE FIELD, CALIFORNIA 
Builders of Trainers, Dive Bombers and Fighters. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 
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“see Lnere goes Uncle Sam!” 


ES SIR, there he goes ... on a passing 


freight train. See those hooded shapes on — 


the flat cars? Antiaircraft guns. And see those 
bigger silhouettes? Those are heavy tanks. That 


train is over a mile long . . . and following just" 


behind it is a troop train . . . American fighting 
tools and America’s fighting men. 


Yes, that’s an action picture of our railroads gt 
war. Chesapeake and Ohio is proud that on our 
lines railroading is mot as usual. And -we know 





CHARLESTON © HUNTINGTON ¢ ASHLAND e¢ LEXINGTON e 


that you .. . our good customers . . . want us to 
give war traffic the right of way. So if, perhaps, 
you meet with inconvenience, or have to give 
up your seat to Uncle Sam, we know you'll cheer- 


fully understand .. . and willingly co-operate. 


Chesapeake and Ohio is a railroad at war... 
exerting every facility to speed the day of final, 
definite VICTORY. As “soldiers” on the home 


front, our battle cry is, “Keep ’em rolling!” 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


Geared to the-4*O of America! 


Serving WASHINGTON © NORFOLK © NEWPORT NEWS © RICHMOND °& VA. HOT SPRINGS © WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
LOUISVILLE © CINCINNATI © COLUMBUS ¢ TOLEDO © CHICAGO 
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personal theories without their colleagues’ 
sanction. British newspapers tactfully ig- 
nored the incident, but The Economist, 
London weekly, observed: “It is difficult 
to believe any responsible person, much 
less a member of the government, could 
seriously make such a preposterous sugges- 
tion.” Even South Africa wasn’t flattered 
by the attention. The Cape Times de- 
clared: “There is little chance of any do- 
minion being willing to share any form of 
imperial federation.” 


‘Bolshevik’ to Peer 


John Maynard Keynes (pronounced 
kanes) was once considered a dangerous 
radical. “Bolshevik” was one of the com- 
mon epithets applied to him when in 1919 
he resigned as the British Treasury’s chief 
representative at Versailles and denounced 
the treaty. 

He wrote a devastating book called 
“The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace.” He condemned Wilson and other 
statesmen for failing to rebuild for the 
common good. Subsequently Keynes lam- 
basted the sacrosanct Bank of England, 
and declared that bankers in general were 
“impeccable spinsters.” His critics found 
little consolation in the fact that he was 
no wild-eyed soapboxer but a Cambridge 
don, a man of wide culture, and a devotee 
of the arts who married the lovely Rus- 
sian ballerina Lydia Lopokova. 

In the changed Europe of today, Keynes 
ranks no longer as an insurgent but as a 
moderate whose theories have influenced 
the economic thinking of many lands. The 
early Roosevelt New Deal took a leaf from 
his advocacy of public spending. Dr. 











"Wide World 
The economist became Lord Keynes 


Hjalmar Schacht borrowed from Keynes 
for Hitler’s Reich. Finally Britain adopted 
his so-called “deferred payment” plan to 
finance the war: preventing inflation by 
withholding part of salaries for repayment 
when peace comes. Keynes is now on the 
board of the Bank of England he used to 
attack, 








British Combine 
London Pastures: Since horses and goats are on rations in the British 
capital, along with human beings, the owners of these got permission to graze 
them on lawns. The householders don’t mind—it saves mowing. 








Last week Britain set the stamp of ap- 
proval on its onetime enfant terrible of 
economics. The King’s birthday honors list 
transformed the tall, bushy-browed, and 
59-year-old Mr. Keynes into Lord Keynes. 
He was given the rank of baron. 


gq Another baronetcy put a “Sir” in front 
of the name of Alexander Korda, Hun- 
garian-born producer who has helped make 
the British cinema a serious competitor 
of Hollywood. His actress-wife, Merle 
Oberon, thus became Lady Korda. 





Horror in Lidice 


For the last time, Hitler looked at the 
face of his favorite hangman. Reinhard 
Heydrich, slain “Protector” of Bohemia 
and Moravia, lay in the flag-bedecked Mo- 
saic Hall of the new Berlin chancellery. 
The Fihrer, dropping a wreath on the bier 
of “one of our martyrs,” directed his 
thoughts to vengeance. 

Then the unctuous voice of Heinrich 
Himmler mingled with Wagnerian leitmo- 
tifs. The death of a beautiful and “radiant 
personality” possessed of “great humani- 
tarian feelings” inspired the fat-necked 
Gestapo chieftain to an access of “holy 
duty.” Solemnly, he engaged himself “now 
more than ever, without mercy or weak- 
ness, to destroy the enemies of the Reich.” 

The next day, June 10, the fourteenth- 
century Bohemian village of Lidice, (leé- 
deetsay), 13 miles northwest of Prague, 
paid for the Heydrich assassination in a 
savage reprisal. Its alleged crime was shel- 
tering the assassins and maintaining a 
secret transmitter. While troops encircled 
the town, all male citizens in the popula- 
tion of 1,200, chiefly coal miners, wood- 
workers, and glass blowers, were lined up 
and shot. The women were sent to concen- 
tration camps; their children packed into 
trucks and hurried off to “appropriate edu- 
cational institutions” (Nazi propaganda 
schools) . 

Then the village—its ancient lichen-cov- 
ered castle, its church of Saint Margareta, 
its grade school, its brick factory, its flour 
mill, and its row of white-washed tile- 
roofed houses—was “leveled to the 
ground.” That night, the German radio 
proclaimed: “The name of the community 
has been extinguished from the map.” 
Thus the Nazis tried to erase from their 
minds the village which, with the Kladno 
area around ‘it, had long been a hotbed of 
Czech anti-Nazism. In June 1939, after 
the death of a German policeman, the dis- 
trict was fined 500,000 crowns and the 
mayor and a group of townspeople execut- 
ed. But the Nazi thirst for vengeance was 
still unslaked. More ‘drastic penalties were 
threatened by the Secretary of State for 
the Protectorate, Karl Hermann Frank, 
unless information on the assassination of 
Heydrich was produced by 8 p. m. June 

18. “Every German life,” said the ulti- 
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matum, “will be paid for with thousands 
of Czech lives.” 

Broadcasting to Czecho-Slovakia from 
London, Eduard Benes, President of the 
government-in-exile promised that postwar 
punishment, including death, would be 
meted out to all Nazis responsible for 
“bestial destruction and barren horror.” 
And Hitler’s vengeance moved The New 
York Times to comment editorially: “We 
propose to some American community 
which has a German map-name it does not 
need, the substitution of the name of that 
heroic, martyred town: Lidice.” 





Rosita and the Boys 


Rosita Serrano, sprightly Chilean singer 
who had entertained Berlin: crowds for 
three years, was invited recently to sing 
for the ailing old King Gustav V of 
Sweden. Afterward she told a reporter: 
“Hitler and Mussolini are only small boys 
in comparison with His Majesty the King 
of Sweden.” 

The Dagens Nyheter in Stockholm 
splashed the story over its front page. 
Stockholm grinned. The Axis was not 
amused. Italian Minister Francesco Fran- 
soni kept mum, but Nazi Minister Victor 
Prinz zu Wied demanded a “rectification.” 
Rosita’s blue eyes registered innocence. 
She offered a statement that Der Fiihrer 
and Il Duce were “absolutely no small 
boys.” The prince decided to forget it. 





Scapegoats for Cologne 


Wallace R. Deuel, formerly The Chicago 
Daily News Berlin correspondent, in his 
book, “People Under Hitler,” interpreted 
the Fiihrer’s attitude toward the Jews as 
“one of the greatest compliments ever paid 
a people.” Hitler apparently considered 
them so clever that one was too much for 
99 gentile Germans, for they made up only 
1 to 1.4 per cent of the population of the 
prewar Reich. He feared they would seize 
key positions and saw all the world’s Jews 
united in a plot against him. 

Last week the Jews officially got the 
credit for inspiring the devastating British 
air raids. Writing in Das Reich, Propa- 
ganda Minister Dr. Joseph Goebbels said 
it was the “bloodthirsty malice” of the 
“Jewish press” of London and New York 
that had brought about the all-out bomb- 
ings. Then came a new threat: “The Jews 
are playing a frivolous game and they will 
pay for it with the extermination of their 
race in all Europe and perhaps even be- 
yond Europe.” 





The Fox on the Run 


In his spacious Casa Rosada (Pink 
House) down near the Rio de la Plata 
docks, Acting President Ramon S. Cas- 








From the vantage point of twelve 
years’ residence in Central Europe, 
Frederick C. Oechsner of the United 
Press, one of the correspondents brought 
home on the Drottningholm, last week 
presented an intimate study of Adolf 
Hitler. The following are some of 
the Fiihrer’s little-known vanities and 
habits: 


q “The hand is the mirror of human 
character,” barks Hitler, staring critical- 
ly at the hands of those around him. 
Asked to name an outstanding good 
example, he puts forth his own right 
with its broad, muscular palm and long, 
prehensile, square-tipped fingers. On 
being photographed, he asks to be posed 
with hands extended conspicuously or 
resting on his hips. Reichsmarshal Gér- 
ing’s hands are disliked by Hitler, who 
calls them “too fat and round.” The 
long, competent fingers of Ribbentrop 
are more to his fancy, as were the 
powerful, viselike hands of Rudolf Hess. 


{ The nose in Hitler’s official photo- 
graphs is not the one he had before 
he fought his way. to the chancellor- 
ship. Once fatty at the bridge and 
bulbous at the end, the offending organ 
was changed to one of more heroic mold 





To the Fuhrer, Hitler Is Terrific 





The hands that Hitler admires the most—his own 





by a plastic surgeon in Munich who re- 
moved the superfluous flesh. Hitler still 
feels that his nose is too prominent, but 
remembering that most famous men of 
history had large noses, he contents 
himself with striking poses that reveal 
the best angle. 


{| Fifty-three years old and myopic, 
Hitler is too vain to wear glasses in 
public. To his fury, photographers 
present at the signing of the Munich 
pact managed, for the first time, to get 
a shot of a bespectacled Fiihrer. 


q Inordinately proud of the dimensions 
of his cranium, Hitler has ordered 
scientists to measure his skull, prepare 
a report on the structure of his head, 
and to dissect his brain after death in 
order that posterity may know the 
secrets of his thought processes. 


¥ Hitler’s portrait painted with a halo- 
like glow around his brow is symbolic 
of his effort to relate himself to history 
as something phenomenal. “Whether in 
the role of war lord or comforter of 
bereaved German mothers,” said 
Oechsner, “Hitler is always aware of 
himself pictorially.” His vanity “has a 
quality of almost cosmic grandeur.” 








tillo of Argentina, known as El Zorro (The 
Fox) , was worried last week. His policy of 
neutrality, blandly tolerant to the Axis, 
was at stake. 

The torpedoing of the Argentine tanker 
Victoria off Hatteras in April had been 
called an “explosion,” until the truth came 
out and an aroused public demanded re- 
tribution. On June 8 it was announced 
that notes of protest finally had been sent 
to Germany and Italy. The Axis retort 


-was a blunt Berlin broadcast warning 


that any ship sailing to an East Coast 
United States port would “expose itself to 
destruction.” Since such ports are termi- 


nals for practically all Argentine shipping, 


this threatened a virtual blockade of 
Argentina. 

No word of denunciation came. from 
Castillo but the president of his Conserva- 
tive bloc, Reynaldo Pastor, was less sub- 
missive. “When peace comes,” he exploded, 
“there will not be a single neutral voice 
as a result of the German policy.” 

Opposition to Castillo’s attitude had 
meanwhile flared up in a congressional 


) 


debate. There was less sipping of the 
small cups of strong black coffee and 
more waving of arms and fiery talk into 
the individual microphone in front of each 
deputy’s sloping desk. 

The firebrand Radical leader Ratl Da- 
monte Taborda, a rabid anti-Nazi, de- 
manded a break with the Axis. He accused 
the Nazi party of having “acted openly as 
if this country were a conquered province.” 
Nicolas Repetto, one of four resolute So- 
cialist foes of the government, branded 
Argen‘ine foreign policy “dangerous and 
mistaken,” and demanded that Foreign 
Minister Enrique Ruiz Guifiazi appear be- 
fore the Chamber this week for an ac- 
counting. 

A vote was taken and the result—a sur- 
prise to most observers—was 92 to 8 in 
favor of questioning Ruiz Guifiazu. To the 
worried man in the Pink House, this was 
the bitterest blow yet: even his own Con- 
servatives in the Chamber had gone back 
on him and joined hands with the Radical 
and Socialist opposition. The pack was 
after the fox in full cry. 
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As your life insurance agent will tell you, most 
every family man should arrange his life insurance 


L. 1 you already have adequate whole 
life insurance for your wife, then a term 
policy for 15 or 20 years is an excellent 
method for providing extra protection 
during that period when your children 
are growing and unable to support them- 
selves. In that way you get temporary 
protection at a low premium rate. 

If you wish, you can arrange to have 
all or part of this extra insurance made 
payable to your wife in one sum or it 
can be paid as a monthly income during 
the period when the children are growing. 


ge VRUDEN 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE =, 


AMERICA SIBRALTA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


>>> WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE 


Life Insurance for the Family Man 


Many A MAN with a wife and children has asked: 


How Can I Use Life Insurance Most Effec- 
tively for the Protection of My Family? 


2. For family men without enou gh whole 
life insurance, The Prudential has two 
policies that may fit your needs. The first 
is the “Family Income” policy. It com- 
bines whole life insurance with extra pay- 
ments in the form of monthly income. 

Suppose you take a “Family Income” 
policy with a permanent benefit of $5,000. 
If you die during the first 20 years, your 
wife will receive $50 a month until the 
end of the 20-year period . . . and then 
$5,000. If you die after 20 years, she will 
receive just the $5,000. 


STRENGTH OF 





to provide two-way protection: 1. Insurance pro- 
tection payable to his wife no matter when he dies. 
2. Extra insurance protection for the first 15 or 20 
years—until each child becomes self-supporting. 





<<< 


How family men in different circumstances can 
accomplish this double job is outlined below... 





3. The second policy is called the “Modi- 
fied Life 3-20.” It combines permanent 
insurance with an equal amount of tem- 
porary protection that runs for 20 years. 


Suppose you take out a “Modified 3-20” 
policy with a permanent benefit of $5,000. 
If you die during the first 20 years, your 
wife will receive the $5,000 permanent 
benefit plus $5,000 temporary protection. 
This money can be paid either in cash or 
in the form of monthly income. If you die 
after 20 years, she will receive just the 
$5,000 permanent benefit. 


ARE WE HELPING YOU? This is another in our series of 
advertisements—‘‘What Every Man Should Know About 
Life Insurance.”’ This series is intended to give you the 
kind of practical information on life insurance that will be 
of real benefit to you and your family. 

We hope these advertisements will help you understand 
life insurance better and give you a deeper appreciation of 
your agent’s services. Your comments will be welcomed 
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How the Germany of Today Lives and Thinks 


Mary Ann Kullmer, Columbia Broad- 
casting System and NEWSWEEK reporter, 
was one of the few American women 
newsgatherers in Berlin during the 
eighteen months preceding Hitler’s decla- 
ration of war on the United States. She 
was interned in Bad Nauheim and re- 
turned to America with her male col- 
leagues on the Swedish liner Drottning- 
holm. A violinist and conductor, Miss 
Kullmer went to Germany in September 
1987 to give concerts and continue. her 
studies. The war diverted her into news 
coverage. Following is ker first uncensored 
account of Germany: 


This summer Germany will make her 
last bid for ultimate victory. Hitler ex- 
pects that the entire German population, 
men, women, children, even the old and 
feeble, will contribute in one final drive 
to attain victory. But there are tre- 
mendous influences at work within his 
Nazi state to counteract the fulfillment 
of any such hopes. The combined effect 
of what the Germans admit to be the 
severest winter in 100 years, together 
with the sinister threat of ever-diminish- 
ing supplies of food, clothing, medicines, 
gas, oil, and other necessities of organized 
national life, is gradually forcing the Ger- 
mans more and more into the defense. 
But let us not fool ourselves. Germany’s 
Armies have not yet met with decisive 
disaster. Hitler is now in a position, how- 
ever, where he is forced to seize what is 
doubtless his last opportunity to turn the 
tides of war in his favor. 


TrovusLes: Germany’s economic situa- 
tion becomes increasingly critical. Three 
causes may be assumed: (1) The British 
blockade has increased its efficiency. (2) 
Lack of transportation facilities within 
the Reich and the occupied territories 
have presented the Germans with an 
insoluble problem. Today Hitler gazes 
at his magnificent automobile highways 
stretching across the country in gleaming 
ribbons of concrete and at last realizes 
that the time, materials, and manpower 
expended in their construction should 
have been employed for the construction 
of rolling stock. Germany has unlimited 
amounts of coal to pull trains, but no 
gasoline to move traffic over model 
highways. (3) The bottleneck in labor, 
despite the importation of millions of 
foreign workers and the forced employ- 
ment of other millions of prisoners of 
war, is taking its toll in Germany’s war- 
production effort. The nation is making 
frantic efforts to stem a fourth threat, an 
agricultural breakdown. 


Foon: While I was still in Bad Nau- 
heim, internment camp of the American 


E 


diplomatic and press group following 
Germany’s declaration of war upon the 
United States, the latest reductions in 
food rations were announced on April 6, 
1942. The Germans were approaching 
the exhaustion of their tremendous food 
reserves which they began hoarding as 
early as 1935. The weekly meat rations 
last April were reduced to only 300 grams 
(1014 ounces) per person, the seven-day 
butter ration reached proportions per- 
mitting its easy consumption by any 
healthy individual at Monday morning’s 
breakfast, and even skimmed milk—the 
bluest and palest lactic fluid I’ve ever 
laid eyes on in my entire life—was cut 
to an insignificant quantity. 

Even though I patronized the most 
expensive hotels in Berlin and other cities 
up to the time of my internment, search- 
ing for spinach and other vitamin-rich 
nourishment, I finally succumbed at Bad 
Nauheim to an attack of hoof-and-mouth 
disease, attributed even by German 
specialists to vitamin deficiencies. 


-WearinG AppareL: The clothing situa- 
tion is equally bad. An example: Each 
woman is limited to four pairs of stock- 
ings a year—six pairs if double the 
amount of precious clothing points are 
sacrificed. I managed to buy stockings on 
the Black Bourse through Italians at 15 
marks or about $7 a pair. The quality 
was atrocious. Two dozen pairs which I 
bought just before the declaration of war, 
wore out in six weeks’ time. If I bent my 
knee a thread broke. This is typical of all 
clothing in present-day Europe. 





P ; Newsweek 
Mary Ann Kullmer, NEwsweEex reporter who was interned by Nazis 


Morate: The stalemate on the limitless 
horizons of Western Russia was bad 
medicine in a totalitarian blitz warfare 
of the Hitler type. But the final blow to 
German morale was dealt the day the 
German people were brought face to face 
with the fact that the United States of 
America had become Germany’s enemy. 
Such an eventuality the German people 
had feared from the very start. Memories 
of 1917 had been ever-present in the 
minds of the German people. They had 
hoped against hope that America would 
not be brought into the war, for they 
knew that if and when that should hap- 
pen, whether they openly admitted it or 
not, they were doomed to ultimate defeat. 

Last September I paid a visit—against 
the wish of the Propaganda Ministry—to 
the heavily bombed Rhineland for the 
express purpose of seeing with my own 
eyes what damage had been done. I dis- 
covered a radical change in the attitude 
toward me of the people with whom I 
came into contact. It was sharply hostile. 
The reason was clear: The people were 
told that some of the planes shot down in 
recent heavy raids were American Flying 
Fortresses. The latest super-heavy raids 
on Cologne and Essen and other German 
cities, to judge by what I was able to see 
and observe at an earlier date, will 
certainly have given the German people 
an uneasy premonition of what the future 
has in store for them. It may be that 
the war against Nazidom will not be won 
by bombings alone but their powers of 
persuasion are not to be underestimated. 
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Citations to Civilians *:*: 
This war is being fought on the civilian front as well as on our far-flung 
battle-lines. Because transportation plays such a vital part in it, those 


whose cooperation helps make the most effective use of available travel 
facilities merit commendation. Hence, these citations: 


Jo ROBERT EDMONDS and to thousands like him: for mak- 

ing Pullman reservations early. This helps railroads deter- : ; 

mine in advance the sslehar of nbd cars needed on ye * a oe es to thawsuats Tike: Meer tat Gob 

each train; helps Pullman provide these cars where they are eae a ceservetions prempiry —_— P 0 change. 

actually needed from equipment available after troop train is enables someoneelse to get s good night's rest in a bed 

requirements have been met. that otherwise would be vacant. With all travel facilities 
essential to the war effort, it is wasteful for a train to pull out 
with empty sleeping space. 


nage 


Jo MARY ZIMMER and to thousands like her: for planning 


p: the family vacation with the help of a travel agent in order Jo WILLIAM JOHNSTON and to almost every other war- 
to select a train with space available and a starting date 4 time traveler: for the helpful cooperation with which he 
when travel is apt to be lightest. And for conserving space in accepts Pullman accommodations other than those he asks 
sleeping cars by taking as little luggage as possible. for. After all, he gets a good sleep and enjoys complete privacy 
whether he occupies an upper, lower, section or room. And 
some soldier may be sleeping in the space he might have had. 





* * * 


SLEEP GOING—TO KEEP GOING— 


And Pullman’s big job is to ‘‘s/eep ’em rolling’’—both soldiers 

: and civilians. Since the number of sleeping cars needed to move 
Filtma troops sometimes leaves less than enough to serve you in the 
customary Pullman manner of “‘whatever you want, whenever 


you want it’’, your cooperation is needed—appreciated—and 
heartily commended! Copyright 1942, The Pullman Co. 


The railroad’s big job for the duration is to ‘‘keep ’em rolling”’. 





* MEEP YOUR PLEDGE TO BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS *¥* 
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~ War Effort Forges West Coast 


Into a New Industrial Empire 


Vast Production Under Way, 
Population Booms, and New Era 
Is in Sight When Peace Comes 


For 1,500 scenic miles from Seattle to 
San Diego, the sunshine was always 
brighter, the mountains higher, the ocean 


bluer, and the girls more beautiful than - 


anywhere else. But these days, something 
new has been added on the Pacific Coast: 
an industrial revolution that really calls 
for superlatives. 

Back of that lies a phenomenal war ef- 
fort. With only 10 per cent of the nation’s 
population, the West Coast is turning out 
20 per cent of our war goods, including the 
bulk of the planes and ships! 

Thus almost overnight, under the im- 
pact of war, the West Coast has been 
transformed from an agricultural, mining, 
lumbering, and resort country to a great 
new industrial empire. It is being ham- 
mered and forged into economic self-suffi- 
ciency. Local businessmen call the trend 
a boom. But economists and historians are 
likely to view it as the second winning of 
the West. 

Everything is changed. The high moun- 
tains and the blazing deserts yield mineral 
wealth to help new plants make weapons 
of war. On the water, shipyards pour out 
a flood of cargo vessels and navy ships. 
The sunshine means uninterrupted pro- 
duction, unhampered by the vagaries of 
weather. And the beautiful girls? Today, 
clad in slacks, sweaters, and goggles, they 
are at work in the factories, veritable 
armies of them. 


Changes 

Today the business of making and build- 
ing things comes first. Once the Coast was 
a warehousing area, receiving most of its 
manufactured products from the East and 
Middle West. Now it is on its own and is 
developing its own heavy industries to help 
fill the arsenals of the United Nations. 

All that takes workers. Hence the great- 
est shifting of populatign in the nation’s 
history is under way Cn the first two 
months of this year, 1,000,000 persons mi- 
grated to California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 

As a result, the five major cities—which 
include more than three-quarters of. the 
Coast population in their immediate trad- 
ing areas—have grown phenomenally. San 


Diego is up well over 300,000—an increase 
of more than 100,000 in two years. Los 
Angeles has burgeoned by half a million 
to more than 2,000,000 persons. War has 
accelerated its industrial development by 
50 years. San Francisco’s manufacturing 
progress, and consequent increase in em- 
ployment, is being speeded by capital that 
normally wouldn’t be available for 25 to 
50 years. Portland contains 63,500 war 
workers and expects 133,200 by Oct. 1. 
Seattle has 100,000 and will double them 
this year. Last Mareh, war workers alone 
exceeded total manufacturing employment 
on the Coast in 1939. And at the present 
time they are being added at the rate of 
65,000 a month.) 


Industries 


STEEL: Nearly 20 per cent of the 
10,000,000-ton _steel-expansion program 
adopted in Washington last year will be 
handled on the West Coast. The new 
Geneva Works of the Columbia Steel Co. 
in Utah, costing more than $100,000,000, 


Dorothy Sellers, ex-showgirl: One of thousands 
of women boosting West Coast war output 





will put the West into the steel-plate manu- 
facturing business, with a capacity of 
several hundred thousand tons a year. 
The Southern California region has several 
new blast furnaces and rolling mills. Beth- 
lehem Steel has two plants in the San 
Francisco area. 


AtuminuM: The Portland area leads 
the West in output of that metal. When 
the new Alcoa plant is added to existing 
facilities, it will give this district a total 
annual capacity of several million pounds, 
a sizeable part of the nation’s capacity. In 
California, the Defense Plant Corp. is 
building a new aluminum reduction plant 
to use ore available locally. Alcoa has an 
aluminum ingot plant in the Los Angeles 
area. 


Orner Merats: In 1939, the entire 
American production of magnesium was 
less than 7,000,000 pounds. Present plans 
call for 800,000,000. A new plant in Cali- 
fornia will make a large part of it. Another 
new plant in Nevada will extract it from 
local ore . . . America imported 97 per cent 
of its manganese before the war. Now the 
eight Western States will process 60 per 
cent of a new domestic supply . . . Cali- 
fornia is the nation’s top miner of tung- 
sten, formerly imported chiefly from 
China, now cut off by war. 

Surps: West Coast 
shipbuilding firms cur- 
rently employ 200,000 
men and women. There 
are $1,400,000,000 in 
ship contracts in the 
San Francisco Bay area. 
There Kaiser’s three 
yards at Richmond, big- 
gest in the vicinity, have 
hired 40,000 men, while 
Bethlehem works 16,000, 
three shifts a day. Ala- 
meda County has two 
big yards. Another new 
yard in Marin County 
employs 8,000. Expan- 
sion of the Mare Island 
Navy Yard in Vallejo 
has doubled the town’s 
population. In San Ma- 
teo County, south of 
San Francisco, the West- 
ern Pipe & Steel Co. has 
contracts that totaled 
$75,000,000 last year. 

The Los Angeles ship- 
building industry, which 
did not exist a year ago. 
gives work to 65,000 and 
has turned out 400,000 
tons of shipping since 
last September. The 
Concrete Ship Construc- 








““Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


WHAT HAPPENS 


Cats and thieves have one thing in common: 


darkness sets them prowling. 


A blackout gives a burglar or robber the full- 


est advantage over his victims. 

He needs but a few minutes to ransack a 
home for jewelry, silverware or clothes—or to 
snatch valuable property or merchandise from a 


commercial establishment. And in these times, 


IN A BLACKOUT? 


the loss is more serious, due to constantly increas- 
ing replacement costs. 

No one need be without protection ... in the 
form of burglary insurance. 

This protection... for residences, mercantile 
or manufacturing concerns... may be had with- 
out delay from any Maryland agent or broker. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAN-D 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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tion Co. at San Diego is making concrete 
barges. 

At Portland, Kaiser’s Oregon Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. has three yards and 30,000 work- 
ers. One makes naval vessels and the other 
two build cargo ships, with a production 
schedule which calls for a 10,000-ton 
freighter in 45 days. Kaiser’s West Coast 
commercial yards plan to turn out a com- 
pleted ship between them every day and 
send it down the ways with steam up and 
whistles blowing. Portland is also building 
mine layers, mine sweepers, and subchas- 
ers, with contracts this spring totaling 
more than half a billion dollars. Seattle 
yards are busy, too. 


ArrpLanes: In three years, aircraft has 
become the leading industry on the Coast, 
with employment of above 300,000. Thous- 
ands are employed at the great Boeing 
plant in the Seattle area, home of the Fly- 
ing Fortresses. Production of the giant 
four-motored bombers, which the Army 
Air Forces called “the guts and backbone 
of our air-offensive,” has been doubled 
since Pearl Harbor. The other plants are 
in Southern California, where eight com- 
panies are making the bulk of America’s 
warplanes. Their effect on Los Angeles and 
San Diego has been tremendous. Thous- 
ands of acres of vacant land in Inglewood, 
Downey, and the San Fernando Valley 
near Los Angeles have been reclaimed for 
residential areas. 

Stores have been forced to build up 
huge inventories, and some stay open all 
night, once a week, to serve aircraft work- 
ers. A Hollywood department store con- 
sidered their patronage sufficient to jus- 
tify a special night fashion show last 
spring. More than 2,000 girls working in 
plane plants showed up. 


’Cuemicats: Nearly $5,000,000 has been 
invested in new or expanded chemical 
plants in Oregon, making everything from 
naphthalene to toluol. In the Los Angeles 
area, Shell Oil Co. plans a large butadiene 
synthetic-rubber plant, and three more 
synthetic plants are in prospect. In Se- 
attle, abundant and cheap power from new 
hydroelectric projects such as Grand Cou- 
lee Dam promises the development of 
more electrochemical production. 


People 

Before the war, old people went to the 
Coast to retire—and die. Now the young 
people are moving in—to live. They are 
living well. 

Factory employment in California in 
April reached a new high of 554,000, an in- 
crease of more than 50 per cent over April 
last year. Payrolls were up 85 per cent. 
The April employment index, using 1940 
as 100, showed all manufacturing indus- 
tries at 176.9 and durable goods at 246.3. 
Farin income the first two months this 
year rose to $123,000,000, a gain of 66 per 
cent over the same period last year. But 
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Liberty Ships sprout fast in the West Coast’s teeming yards 


the growing number of women in factories 
was the biggest news. 


Tue Women: Skirted and slacked work- 
ers have become an indispensable part of 
the West Coast airplane industry. Hired 
at first for jobs where men were not avail- 
able, they are now competing on an even 
and sometimes preferrec basis. For in- 
stance, women operate all of Vultee Air- 
craft’s final assembly line, except for 
engines and wing sections, which are too 
heavy for them to handle. Ten per cent 
of Los Angeles plane plant employes are 
women, and the proportion is increasing 
daily. One company recently predicted a 
third of its workers would be women by 
the end of this year, a half by the end of 
next year. This is generally true of the 
entire aviation industry. 

James H. Kindelberger, president of 
North American Aviation, Inc., Inglewood, 
Calif., puts it thus: “Employment of 
women has proved a boon to the aircraft 
industry because it has solved to a large 
extent the serious problem confronting us 
through the shortage of available man- 
power .. . We are confident the American 
public will come to realize . . . the out- 
standing work being accomplished by the 
women of America who . . . have emerged 
as well-trained, conscientious, and_ thor- 
ough workers.” 

Experience has shown that women are 
doing the job as well as, and sometimes 
better than, men. For light work, where 
dextrous fingers are needed, they can’t be 


‘beat. Employers find them diligent, con- 


scientious and energetic, and willing to 
take orders. The male workers who come 
back from the war will find it a job to lure 
them back into the home. 

Though used preponderantly in South- 


ern California, women are in the war 
plants to some extent along the entire 
Coast. Heavy industries around San Fran- 
cisco have nearly 5,000. They paint, oper- 
ate cranes, and work machine drills in 
Seattle’s Puget Sound Navy Yard. In the 
Iron Fireman plant at Portland, which 
only a short time ago made household and 
industrial stokers, women are working side 
by side with men, turning out parts for 
airplanes. Girls from ribbon counters, of- 
fices, and cafés are doing as good a job as 
men. In fact it’s hard to hire a girl clerk 
or stenographer today—they all want bet- 
ter-paying factory jobs. 

Employment of women has created one 
odd complication, incidentally. Most plants 
were designed for men only. Thus plant 
managers have had to install “powder 
rooms.” 


Problems 


Naturally, the West Coast boom has 
brought some troubles. Among them is 
delinquency. California’s birth rate is at 
record heights, and authorities say the 
situation in military areas is “chaotic an: 
dangerous.” In San Francisco, venereal 
disease and pregnancy have double 
among schoolgirls since Pearl Harbor. Ac- 
quaintances struck up in ice-cream anii 
soft-drink parlors near schools frequently 
lead to missteps. 

Washmgton and Oregon have the sam« 
problem, on a smaller scale. A reform ad- 
ministration in Los Angeles has cracke:! 
down on brothels and commercialized vice 
The downtown saloons and night club- 
however, are still doing a record busines~ 


Hovusine: There aren’t enough house- 
to go around. In Seattle, operators o! 
apartments, hotels, and rooming houses 
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If you’ve ever stood dwarfed beside a modern locomotive, 
you may have had a fleeting realization of how compli- 
cated a job it is to build even one such mammoth power 
plant and make it work on wheels at a mile a minute or more. 

But Baldwin, throughout 111 years of service to the 
railroads, has built more than 64,000 locomotives—an 
average of one locomotive every 15 hours for this 
entire period. 

Baldwin has built as many as 3,580 locomotives in a 
single year—once shipped a group of 50 locomotives in a 
solid train—once started from scratch and built six loco- 
motives in seventeen days. And all the time Baldwin was 
developing, in conjunction with the railroads, improve- 
ments in locomotives, fitting them to new and changing 
needs, 

While Baldwin has been closely associated with the 
development of America’s railroads, it also has done spec- 
tacular things in many other widely separated fields. Hy- 
draulic machinery, power dam turbines, ship propellers, 
diesel engines—all are products of Baldwin. 

Today, Baldwin is using this varied experience in the 
manufacture of Army tanks, guns, gun mounts, ship parts 
and other priceless war materials. 








A limited number of full-color lithographs, 14” x 19”, of 
the Tiger, famous Baldwin locomotive of 1856, are avail- 
able upon request. Write for your copy to Department 927, 
The Baldwin Group, Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 









ALi 


THE BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 
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threatened to quit business unless given 
relief from rent ceilings. Portland was 
short of housing for 18,000 families. In 
San Francisco, city workers are moving 
from the suburbs back to town because 
war workers in suburban areas need the 
room. As in many other spots, Los Angeles 
workers frequently live in trailers, wooden 
barracks, and tents. To prevent wholesale 
construction of cheap housing develop- 
ments which might deteriorate into slums, 
the chamber of commerce is encouraging 
home owners to rent out rooms. And to 
those who were able to find livable homes, 
merchants in the city have <old an esti- 
mated $250,000,000 worth «of household 
goods to aircraft workers alone since 1940. 
In San Diego, the governmeat has put up 
several emergency housing units, one with 
a population of 12,000, but apartment and 
room want ads still fill eo'umns in the 
newspapers. 


TRANSPORTATION: This is really a head- 
ache. Seattle buses and trolleys are jam- 


packed. Taxis are scarce—most of the 
drivers have taken war jobs. Store and 
factory workers’ hours are staggered to 
spread the traffic load, but equipment is 
still far short of peak demands. Portland’s 
street railways had a 40 per cent jump in 
passengers last month, and equipment is 
short. To ease the load, city officials talk 
of taking shipyard employes to work on 
river boats and staggering store and office 
hours. 

In San Francisco, commuting is re- 
versed—now it flows from the city to sub- 
urban war plants. Around Mare Island, 
the Navy operates its own bus lines. 
Rush-hour traffic is terrific everywhere. 
Los Angeles, dependent almost entirely on 
private autos because of its size, worries 
about prospective gas rationing and the 
shortage of rubber: the Aircraft War Pro- 
duction Council, Inc., comprising South- 
ern California’s eight air companies, sur- 
veyed 173,000 workers and found 83 per 
cent use private cars to get to and from 
work; the average life expectancy of their 





tires is only ten months; and they ire 
wearing them out at the rate of 15,000 a 
month. Washington last week was con- 
sidering a council plan to run tracks atop 
the pavement down one lane of Culi- 
fornia’s four-lane highways from connec. 
tions with existing streetcar and railroad 
lines, and to carry workers to plants on 
Diesel-powered flat cars. In San Diego, the 
streetcar company, which also operates 
the city bus lines, has put every available 
piece of old equipment back in service and 
bought new vehicles. 


FarmM-Lasor Suortace: The rush to 
better-paying factory jobs has created a 
critical shortage of farm labor. The Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation said last 
week that every available man, woman, 
and child, plus imported labor, would be 
needed to prevent wholesale food losses. 
Housewives and students are already vol- 
unteering to work in the fields. The State 
Agricultural Board has asked the govern- 
ment to waive farm child-labor laws “for 
the duration,” also other restrictions 
which might hamper production of food. 
Farmers are reported plowing their crops 
under for want of harvest hands, with 
vegetables and sugar beets hardest hit. 
Milk producers, predicting a shortage by 
the end of June, want dairy workers de- 
ferred from Army service. 





Significance 


The eleven Western States, especially 
Washington, Oregon, and California, are 
finally getting the industries that can 
make them economically _ self-sufficient 
after the war. Equally important, they are 
getting the population necessary to sus- 
tain an industrial economy by providing 
a market. Most of their new millions will 
remain. 

Prewar industries will unquestionably 
continue and expand. Portland, for in- 
stance, believes its plywood, pulp.and pa- 
per, and lumber industries will be a back- 
log for postwar growth. And the Coast’s 
new metal industries, using cheap power 
from Boulder, Shasta, and Grand Coulee 
Dams, will play their part. 

It is probable, too, that Western indus- 
tries will find great markets abroad. Thi 
entire Orient—including Australia and 
India—is being opened up by the war, 
and the tremendous advancement in air- 
planes is shrinking the Pacific Ocean to a 
pond. To carry goods to foreign lands, 
vast new fleets of ships and planes will 
be needed. West Coast yards and _fac- 
tories must build many of them. 

Airplane manufacturers admit there will 
be a reduction in employment when tlic 
war ends, but they say it will be gradual 
and will not result from idle assembly 
lines. In their opinion, the need for pas- 
senger and cargo planes, plus military 
planes for world police work, will absorb 
their entire productive capacity for years 
to come. And in South America, where 















General Machi 


poration is turning out an 


nery Cor- 


increasing flood of War 
Production. The Man- 
agement realizes that free 
institutions cannot en- 
dure without an Allied 
Victory. They realize 
that Victory, too long de- 


layed, may be little better 


than defeat. That what it 


takes to win must be done 
now. They realize that 
there is not one pound of 
material, one ounce of 
energy, one split second 
of time to be wasted. 
They know that the 
hourglass of Peace has 
given way to the stop 
watch of War. They know 
that the Future is Now. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO,. 
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the lack of highways and railroads has 
held up the march of civilization in the 
past, they predict the American transport 
plane will open great potentialities. 





Curbs for Buses 


Bus travel went under the ax of Direc- 
tor of Defense Transportation Joseph B. 
Eastman last week. Beginning July 1, 
here’s how the nation’s bus riders and bus 
companies will feel the pinch of Eastman’s 
order: 


4 No more limited or express service. 


{No more special buses to or from golf 
courses, athletic fields, race tracks, danc- 
ing pavilions, or other places of amuse- 
ment or entertainment. 


{i No more new routes. 


{ Discontinuance of poorly patronized 
lines. 


{| Pooled facilities and staggered schedules 
on lines competing over parallel routes. 


All these rules covered “intercity” bus 
travel, defined as excluding buses that 
run within 15 miles of a city’s limits as 
well as routes whose round-trip fare is less 
than 35 cents. It also exempted commuta- 
tion lines between homes and jobs. This, 
plus the fact that major bus lines had 
already adopted some of the changes to 
save tires and gas, softened the blow for 
most bus riders. 

So those who winced most noticeably 
at Eastman’s order were the joy riders— 
particularly devotees of beaches. Anxious 
for his big project at Jones Beach, which 
considered a recent Sunday crowd of 
25,000 a small turnout, New York City 
Park Commissioner Robert Moses asked 
Eastman what he meant by “places of 
amusement.” In reply Eastman’s office 
told him that the phrase didn’t include 
state parks and beaches. Besides, Jones 


Beach is only nine miles from the city 
lim'ts. 





Ship-Insurance Backlog 


During the last war, some insurance 
companies came close to sinking along 
with the merchant ships they had under- 
written. To prevent repetition of that 
near-catastrophe, 150 marine underwriters 
got together in June 1939 and formed the 
American Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
Exchange and the American Marine In- 
surance Syndicate. By pooling the risk, 
they figured they could distribute losses 
more evenly. 

After three years of operations, the 
syndicate last week issued its first report. 
Through last May 31, the total loss to all 
companies was $1,453,690 after. paying 
claims of $141,578,870. This loss was only 
.1 per cent of the companies’ capital, sur- 


plus, and special reserves: $1,174,622,000. 

Thus the syndicate’s first three years 
bore out the basic principle of insurance— 
that surpluses built up in periods of light 
risk tide companies over periods of heavy 
loss. Had the companies been forced to 
report only on the first five months of 
this year when sinkings were heaviest, 
they would have taken a loss of $46,486,- 
068. But against this they balanced the 
credit of $45,032,378 built up between 
June 1939 and Dec. 31, 1941, before the 
submarine campaign in American waters 
began. 

The syndicate also noted that since 
April 1 the War Shipping Administration 
has assumed an increasing proportion of 
the war-risk hull insurance; the syndicate 
has practically no hull business left except 
on long voyages not yet completed. So the 
major risk is on cargoes, some of which 
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the government insures, but most of which 
are still underwritten by private com. 
panies. 





Haltway Pipeline 


Harold Ickes’ pipeline wasn’t a pipe 
dream, after all. The War Production 
Board last week approved immediate con- 
struction of a 550-mile pipeline from Long- 
view, Texas, to Salem, Ill. (see map), to 
help the railroads carry fuel oil toward the 
East Coast. It was at least a partial ful- 
fillment of what Ickes as Federal Petroleum 
Coordinator had been asking for more than 
a year. 

At least three times the WPB had 
turned down Ickes’ original proposal for a 
1,500-mile pipeline from Texas to New 
York. The WPB cited the lack of steel. 
It finally decided, however, that 125,000 
tons of finished steel could be released for 
the halfway line, “with a minimum of dis- 
turbance to the war-production program.” 
And a special committee has been set up to 
determine whether steel could be spared 
for an extension of the line to the East 
itself. 

Made of 24-inch seamless-steel pipe, the 
35- to 40-million-dollar line will be the 
largest ever constructed for transporting 
petroleum. When operations start about 
Dec. 1, it will move 300,000 barrels of 
crude oil daily to Salem, whence local 
pipelines, Great Lakes tankers, Ohio River 
barges, and railroad tank cars will haul it 
East. 

By shortening the trip by rail, and by 
lightening the burden of beleaguered At- 
lantic Coast tankers, the line will aid the 
East materially. It will help guarantee 
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... but the Texas to Illinois line (in red) won out last week 
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We can’t all fly bombers or man machine guns to help win... We 
can all get together at home to help cut down accidents... An acci- 
dent today—in car, home or factory—is just a polite name for sabotage 
. ee The idea behind sabotage is to wreck men and materials, to 
throw away time. The idea behind an accident is exactly the same .. « 





America has been asked to “drive under 
40”—and America is doing it. But it 
takes more than just driving slowly to 
cut down automobile accidents. Even 
more important, it takes driving 
thoughtfully. 


—thinking about the other fellow’s right 
on the road instead of merely your own 


—thinking about signals, signs and 
warnings instead of the scenery 


—thinking about the wheel instead of 
headlines in the morning’s paper 


—thinking about what’s in front or be- 
hind your car instead of concentrating 
on what’s behind or in front at the 


office 


If an accident wrecks a car or a life it 
doesn’t matter much at what speed it 
happened. The accidents that don’t hap- 


pen are usually the result of one of the 
driving parties’ being on the driving job 
—with hands, eyes, ears and mind. 
These are war times. Even a $10 acci- 
dent is $10 worth of help to the enemy. 
Let’s give him less of that kind of help! 


BEFORE YOU SIGN ON THE DOTTED LINE... 


Lumbermens, and its affiliated companies 
under Kemper management, write all forms 
of insurance—excepting life insurance. These 
companies meet all the requirements of good 





insurance—sound management, prompt, effi- 
cient claim settlement, nationwide service, an 
uninterrupted record of dividends returned 
to policyholders, and financial strength. 


Whether you are interested in insurance 
for your automobile, your home or your busi- 
ness, a Lumbermens agent is qualified to ren- 
der valuable service. If you do not know the 
Lumbermens agent in your community, write: 
James S. Kemper, President, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company, Mutual Insur- 
ance Building, Chicago. 


Lumbermens 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


Operating in New York Stateas (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois, Affiliated Companies: 
American Motorists Insurance Co.; National Retailers 


Mutual Insurance Co.; Federal Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 






































You don’t have to do “Kitchen 
Police” in order to celebrate an 
occasion with cocktails! All the 
Squeezing, measuring, mixing 
has been done for you in deli- 
cious Heublein’s Club Cocktails! 


6 REASONS WHY 
1. No messing—no guessing. 
2. You just add ice and serve. 
3. Absolutely highest quality. 

4. Absolutely authentic recipes. 
5. Six kinds, to please all tastes. 


6. No waste. (Unused cocktails in 
bottle keep like any other liquor.) 


FREE: Write for Club Party Book 
of snack recipes. G. F. Heublein 
& Bro., Dept. N6,Hartford, Conn. 
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CEicb COCKTAILS 


ALWAYS READY—ALWAYS RIGHT 
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some heating next winter for hotels, homes, 
and apartment houses which have already 
cut down on hot water for their tenants. 
Ickes warned, however, that the pipeljne 
would by no means restore “motoring as 
usual.” Although it will help furnish the 
1,367,400 barrels a day needed to meet es- 
sential requirements, it will not restore 
East Coast supplies to the normal peace- 
time level. 

Incidentally, WPB approval of the 
Texas-Illinois project meant that the pro- 
posed cross-state Florida pipeline appar- 
ently will not be built. It has been advo- 
cated chiefly by the Inland Water Petro- 
leum Carriers Association, headed by J. H. 
Ross. He had hoped it would be the con- 
necting link to bring fuel oil from the Gulf 
to the barges which ply the inland water 
route along the Atlantic Coast to New 
Jersey. 





Diamonds-in-Exile 


WANTED-—Instructor to teach diamond 
cutting in New York City High School of 
Industrial Arts. Must be under 40 and 
have nine years’ experience. Salary, $2,148. 

If the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion were given to publishing want ads, 
the metropolitan press might have carried 
the above last week. What it did was an- 
nounce a new course in the cutting of gem 
diamonds. With equipment and practice 
diamonds furnished by local firms the 
high school expects to run a three-year 
course to turn out 25 to 30 cutters a year. 

The chief hitch is getting a teacher at 
the statutory salary for vocational instruc- 
tors: minimum pay for diamond cutters 
under union regulations is $120 a week, 
and many skilled artisans are getting as 
much as $300. And of course the require- 
ment of nine years’ experience makes the 
hitch worse. The board is hoping, however, 
that the lure of academic dignity plus the 
possibility of retiring on a pension will be 
enough to entice a prospective pedagogue. 

The new course will be one of New 
York’s efforts to keep the diamond-cutting 
trade for its -own. Its original habitat was 
the Low Countries, centered in Amsterdam 
and Antwerp. Since the blitz of 1940, the 
trade is a refugee in the metropolis the 
Dutch once called New Amsterdam. There 
some 600 or 700 cutters are at work, most- 
ly on large stones. Many more are still 
needed to replace the 25,000 workers who 
used to cut small stones or “chips” in 
Europe. 

The industry itself took the first step in 
building up diamond cutting in America. 
A year ago Baumgold Brothers in New 
York, largest of the nation’s 30 cutters, 
cooperated with the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship to work out a plan for 
apprentice training in their plant. Baum- 
gold persuaded the diamond cutters’ union 
to waive its rule against admitting only 
the sons and nephews of older cutters. The 
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firm now has about 100 trainees and hopes 
to boost that number to 300 shortly. To fill 


the quota, it plans to enroll crippled boys 
ineligible for military service and is nego- 
tiating with the union and government for 
hiring of disabled veterans of the current 





P.P.C. 
Diamond cutters are in demand 


war as soon as they are discharged from 
hospitals. In addition, Baumgold may soon 
start training girls. They would be the first 
female diamond cutters in history. 


Little Man’s Outlook 


The National Small Business Confer- 
ence pictures its members’ wartime plight 
in concrete terms. It estimates that, of 
184,000 manufacturers, 45,000 are suitable 
for war work. The other 139,000 face com- 
plete shutdown, for their equipment can’t 
be converted to war production and pri- 
orities have cut off their supplies. 

Philip D. Reed, chief of the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Bureau of Industry 
Branches, last week agreed the picture was 
grim but branded the conference’s figures 
too pessimistic. Addressing the graduating 
class of the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn on June 10, he said the bureau believed 
that some 24,000 manufacturers—13 per 
cent of the nation’s total, with sales of 
$4,000,000,000 in 1939—will be forced to 
close by Oct. 1. In addition, hundreds of 
thousands of retailers and wholesalers 
would be hard pressed by the sharply cur- 
tailed volume of manufactured goods avail- 
able for sale. 

By way of cheer for small business, Reed 
cited the Small Business Bill (which be- 
came law when President Roosevelt signed 
it next day). This provided $150,000,000 
for a Smaller War Plants Corp. to help 
small manufacturers get contracts or sub- 
contracts for war goods. The corporation 
will act as a prime contractor, taking or- 
ders from the government and_ subcon- 
tracting them to small plants. But since 
this will be no remedy for the thousands 
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of plants that can’t adapt themselves for 
war production, Reed asserted that the 
government should subsidize them to pro- 
tect free enterprise for the future. 

This Reed proposed to do with a fund 
of about $200,000,000. It would (1) pay 
fixed charges and maintenance costs of 
closed plants, (2) make loans to plants 
forced to operate at a loss, and (3) make 
loans on inventories which can’t be fin- 
ished and assembled for lack of raw ma- 
terials. 


Another indication that small business’ 
outlook may be not so dismal after all ap- 
peared in the Dun & Bradstreet report of 
191 business failures during the week end- 
ing June 4, compared with 218 during the 
same period last year. Of the 191 failures, 
101 had liabilities of less than $5,000. This 
was the smallest failure figure for any week 
this year and brought total failures since 
Jan. 1 to 4,981, against 5,933 during the 
same period in 1941. 





All’s Not Fair 


The state fair, as indigenous to Ameri- 
can life as apple pie, is a victim of the 
war. 

Army troops are stationed in many fair 
buildings; Army supply depots fill space 
once occupied by exhibits and midways, 
and tire rationing will never permit “at- 
tendance from 40 states in the union.” 
About a dozen states have consequently 
canceled their fairs, and others may do so 
or hold curtailed editions. Small county 
fairs, whose pasture lots are not looked 
upon covetously by Army or Air Corps 
and which represent no travel hazards, will 
have to take the place of the larger shows. 

Among the casualties thus far: 

The New York State Fair near Syracuse, a 
huge, streamlined agricultural, industrial, and 
entertainment undertaking which last year 
boasted such attractions as Gypsy Rose Lee, 
name bands, and an attendance of 380,054. 

The Indiana State Fair at Indianapolis, which 
hitherto hasn’t missed a year since 1852, and 
which last year drew 486,926 customers and 
gave away $169,543 in premiums. 

The Illinois State Fair at Springfield, which 
attracted more than half a million visitors from 
33 states in 1941. 

The Ohio State Fair at Columbus. 

Oklahoma’s Tulsa State Fair, representing an 
investment of half a million dollars by Tulsa 
taxpayers. 

The Texas State Fair at Dallas, widely ad- 
vertised as the “world’s largest state fair.” 

The Florida State Fair at Tampa because its 
site is occupied by troops. 

The Upper Peninsula State Fair at Escanaba, 
Mich. 

The California State Fair at Sacramento, a 
gigantic $5,000,000 setup of 148 buildings and 
it race track, which has been held consecutively 
for 87 years. 

The International Livestock Exhibition 
in Chicago has also been done away with 
hecause the Army has taken over its am- 
phitheater, but an important part of the 
















































































Out to Win 


Continental men are 
doing a job for 
America by produc- 
ing War-Winning 
Engines and buying 
War-Winning Bonds. 
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exhibition, the Chicago Market Fat Stock corner grocery stores sell—all except fish, dene 
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All rooms have private bath, since 
shower, radio. Singles from $3.85. The loudest squawk came from the They felt no happier about the OPA’s the 
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+ pean fe fen ee gn gates declared that Unele Gem's idea for quest for a congressional appropriation for cate 
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dences his lack of faith in the honesty and 
patriotism of thousands of his constituents.” 

Of rationing the grocers said nothing, 
fearing a run on scarce foods. But from 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard came 
a coincidental announcement that, with 
record food production in sight, the United 
States should be able to avoid rationing 
of home-grown foods. The OPA said sup- 
plies of unrationed coffee, tea, and cocoa 
would depend on shipping. 

Other convention disclosures: Grocers 
will sell “Victory Food Specials” of surplus 
items . . . Dog food will remain plentiful 
though dehydrated and packaged instead 
of canned . . . Bargain days will continue, 
since grocers may sell below the price 
ceiling. 

Not nearly so vehement was the Na- 
tional Confectioners Association’s demand 
for price-ceiling changes, propounded at 
its New York convention. For one thing, 
since six months usually elapse between 
the purchase of raw materials and the sale 
of finished candy, price ceilings did not 
catch up so quickly with the confectioners. 
But Philip P. Gott, association president, 
asserted in a “price glinic” that the candy 
industry taces a loss of about $35,000,000 
a year if it does the same volume of busi- 
ness as in 1941 and attempts to sell at 
March ceilings. Without some relief, manu- 
facturers will be forced out of business or 
compelled to drop many products. OPA 
representatives attending the clinic asked 
for proof of higher costs so a formula could 
be worked out in adjusting price ceilings. 

Good news for candy eaters came from 
the convention. They will have enough 
candy to satisfy their taste, a taste that 
last year accounted for 2,500,000,000 
pounds worth $400,000,000. But the sweets 
will be stripped of their cellophane wrap- 
pers .. . Sugar for the candy makers is 
ample, and they expect an increase in ra- 
tions . . . Present cocoa stocks will last 
only about a year and after that the con- 
fectioners may have to turn to the chewy 
type of candy, such as nougats and butter- 
scotch. 





Week in Business 


Priorities: A consent decree ending the 
War Production Board’s charges against 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. this week 
settled the first court action brought by 
the WPB to enforce its priorities orders. 
The firm denied any violation and agreed 
to continue to comply with WPB regula- 
tions in the future. It declared the time 
required for a trial could be spent much 
better in prosecution of the war. The 
Government cleared it of any implication 
of lack of patriotism in handling priorities 
in the past. 


Opinion: How Americans generally feel 
about limiting business profits and wages, 
(Continued on Page 59) 












































































I’m a super-colossal TOM COLLINS! 

Neither too light nor too weighty... 

The perfect “ice-breaker” fresh out 
of the shaker. 


When the mercury soars above eighty. 


I’m a super-colossal TOM COLLINS... 

A cooler equipped with a grin! 

When it’s too hot to think (but not 
too hot to drink!) 


That’s when I always move in. 


I’m a super-colossal TOM COLLINS 

And the reason is very specific — 

For it’s when they stir in that fine 
Gilbey’s Gin 

That I get so really “terrific”! 


YOU CANT GO WRONG WITH 
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THE “INTERNATIONAL GIN” DISTILLED BY GILBEY IN THE UNITED STATES 


AS WELL AS IN ENGLAND, AUSTRALIA, AND CANADA 
National Distillers Products Corporation, N. Y.¢C.— 90 Proof — Distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
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The tantalizing aroma 
of coffee on fresh out- 
door air ... made 
doubly enjoyable with Sutherland Paper Handle Cups! 
No fumbling, no spilling, no burned fingers to spoil 
the fun when you take these sturdy, sanitary cups on 
your outdoor party. The same Handle Cups that have 
become so popular in industrial plants and in other 
settings for their health and convenience features are in 
great demand for summer outings. On sale with other 
Sutherland Paperware Products at grocery, drug, 
variety and department stores. 





Executives—write on your 
company letterhead for a 
free package of Paper 
Handle Cups. 
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Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 


BLADE RATIONING 

















DURHAM SHAVE KIT 


1. Ten hollow-ground, double-edge blades—over 
twice thicker, to take many stroppings. 21% times 
more shaving edge. 

2. Genuine leather strop—semi-automatic, triples 

life of these already long-life blades. 

3. Your choice, barber type or hoe type safety 

razor. Specify type wanted. Both use same famous 

Durham Duplex blade. 

4. Inserviceable case with shaving stick and comb. 
$2.50 postpaid — Money-back guarantee. 
Special— Only $2 if sent to men in Armed 
Service. Mail orders only—while supply lasts. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
Also makers of Enders Speed Shaver 
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week it was stated here 
parenthetically that the Treasury De- 
partment appears to regard the tax 
program as a social-reform measure. 
One of our friends has asked that the 
basis of this statement be presented. it 
is an interesting request. The evidence 
falls into three divisions. 

First are the statements of Treasury 
officials, experts, and advisers. Of course 
these individuals do not come out blunt- 
ly in public and say that the financial 
burden of the war should be carried by 
those in the upper income brackets, but 
they come fairly close to it, and they 
have no hesitancy in saying exactly 
that in private. For example, only a few 
nights ago at a small gathering in New 
York, one of the intimates of the 
Treasury Department put the argument 
for this concept in substantially the 
following terms: 

“As a matter of public policy, and to 
help national unity, it is felt that the 
war should be paid for by those who 
are relatively well off. Those in the low- 
income groups, who were hard hit by 
the depression and are now making 
some money for the first time in years, 
should not have this money taken away 
from them; it should at most merely be 
immobilized for the moment by being 
put in War Bonds.” 

“You mean, in other words,” this 
expositor was asked, “that it is the aim 
of the Treasury in:its tax policy to use 
the war as a means of raising the 
standard of living of those in the lower 
income brackets?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “that is the 
aim, and it is being accomplished.” 

Could anything be more definite? It 
is true that this is the statement of 
just one person, but those of us who 
have followed this question have heard 
the same point of view presented time 
after time by those who know and help 
formulate Treasury policy. 


The second item of evidence that 
can be presented on the same side is 
the statistical record of who is making 
money out of the war prosperity and 
the relation of this to the Treasury’s 
original tax proposals. 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, our national in- 
come during the first four months of 
this year was $6,340,000,000 above that 





| for the same period last year. Of this 


Social Reform Is the Goal of the Tax Program 


by RALPH ROBEY 


increase, $4,670,000,000, or approxi- 
mately 74 per cent, was in wages and 
salaries, and $1,649,000,000, or the other 
26 per cent of the increase, was in rents 
and royalties and the income of un- 
incorporated businesses, which, for all 
practical purposes, means farmers. Divi- 
dends and interest paid to investors in 
incorporated businesses declined $27,- 
000,000. 

How did the original Treasury pro- 
gram mesh with these statistics? It just 
didn’t mesh. Under the Treasury’s pro- 
posals those with incomes in the medi- 
um and upper brackets, and _ business 
corporations, were to bear the bulk of 
the additional load, while those with 
$50 a week or less—later it proposed a 
slight lowering of .exemptions—if they 
were the head of an average-size family, 
were to continue to go free insofar as 
the income tax was concerned. That is, 
according to the Treasury program, the 
war should mean to those in the lower- 
income groups, not financial sacrifice, 
but prosperity. 


The final item that needs to be 
mentioned is the testimony of the 
Treasury over the past many weeks 
before the Ways and Means Committee. 
There is no need to go over this in 
detail. It has been a record of incon- 
sistency and confusion and could scarce- 
ly have been better designed to delay 
action. Practically the only point upon 
which the Treasury has not wavered is 
on its opposition to a sales tax and to 
a withholding tax unless an exemption 
is made for those in the lower-income 
brackets. 

In the face of this evidence it is 
difficult to see how anyone can doubt 
that, in spite of the unparalleled need 
for revenue that faces the government, 
the Treasury clearly continues to re- 
gard the tax program primarily as a 
social-reform measure. When the final 
accounting is made, therefore, and we 
have to pay the price of having had a 
tax program which was “too little, too 
late,” the blame for this result must 
be placed, not upon Congress, as Secre- 
tary Morgenthau intimated a few days 
ago, but upon the Treasury itself. For 
the plain fact is that the Treasury is 
failing miserably in providing that lead- 
ership and foresight which is the pre- 
requisite for sound, courageous action 
by Congress. 
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(Continued from Page 57) 
and levying a Federal sales tax, was indi- 
cated in a poll by the National Opinion 
Research Center of the University of 
Denver. It disclosed that seven out of ten 
favor limiting business profits for the du- 
ration of the war; seven out of ten want 
wages and salaries frozen at present levels. 
One-third favor a Federal sales tax, but 61 
per cent would approve it if food were not 
included. People under 40 and residents of 
large cities were more opposed to limiting 
wages than were older persons, farmers, 
and inhabitants of small towns. 


New Orricers: Elmo Roper, marketing 
consultant and researcher, writer, and as- 
sistant professor of journalism at Colum- 
bia University, was elected president of 
the Market Research Council at its an- 
nual meeting in New York June 12... 
Graham Rohrer, advertising supervisor of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, is the 
new president of the Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers, with Harry Ellsworth of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. as 
vice president. 


Business Notes: The New Haven Rail- 
road’s new movie, “A Great Railroad at 
Work,” stresses the activities of the peo- 
ple who run it as much as the mechanical 
operations .. . An airplane tire that won’t 
skid on glare ice has been developed by 
the United States Rubber Co. . . . The 
Vega Aircraft Corp. announced that in 
making drill jigs and other tools it is us- 
ing a plastic made from ground walnut 
shells . . . The General Tire Co. is selling 
air-raid material through its distribution 
outlets. Its Saf-T-Blak is used on windows 
instead of paint and Saf-T-Glo is a lumin- 
ous marker. 


InpictMEnts: Attorney General Francis 
Biddle announced that trials of eight cor- 
porations recently indicted for conspiracy 
and monopoly in the dye industry had 
been postponed for the duration . . . John 
Holmes, president of Swift & Co., de- 
nounced unwarranted Federal investiga- 
tions and indictments of business as a 
waste of time and energy. The comment 
followed a decision in Federal District 
Court at St. Joseph, Mo., acquitting 
Swift, Armour, and other meat packers of 
conspiring to fix hog prices in violation 
of antitrust laws. 


Am Travet: The War Department set 
up a new policy governing priorities on 
commercial airlines to speed the move- 
ment of passengers and cargo essential to 
the war effort. The new regulations super- 
sede restrictions placed on passenger travel 
last winter. White House personnel, men 
in service, persons engaged in essential 
war work, some government employes, 
representatives of Allied governments, and 
civilians on official business will get first 
call. After that, ordinary businessmen and 
non-essential travelers can claim remain- 
ing seats. 
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Wouldn’t you predict a glowing future for a building 
material that, while lending itself readily to modern design, 
costs nothing to maintain ? 


Even before the war put a premium on quick erection- 
time, K&M Asbestos Corrugated and Flat Lumbers were 
the favored building materials in many progressive plants. 
Low first cost aside, it is a downright pleasure to efficiency- 
minded men to own a building that won’t rot or rust, never 
needs painting and is not affected by weather. 


Urgent wartime construction has been drafting most of this 
remarkable building material that K&M can make. But 
when peace comes it will certainly resume its deservedly 
popular peacetime role. Meanwhile, our research labora- 
tories are continuing to explore the service possibilities of 
Nature’s strangest mineral; we would be glad to study any 
problem of yours that might lead to greater asbestos usefulness. 

* * * 


Nature made asbestos; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Makers of 


asbestos-cement shingles and wallboards; asbestos and magnesia insulations for pipes, 
boilers, furnaces; asbestos textiles; asbestos electrical materials; asbestos paper and 
millboard; asbestos marine insulations ;asbestos acoustical material; asbestos packings; 
asbestos corrugated sheathing and flat lumbers; asbestos-cement pipe for water mains. 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





Weather at Conception Affects Sex, AMA Told; 


Frogs Give Rabbits Break; 


The Boardwalk was blacked out, but 
there was no blackout in the customary 
exchange of new research results and pro- 
pounding of scientific opinion among the 
doctors attending the American Medical 
Association convention in Atlantic City last 
week. From the five-day schedule of gen- 
eral sessions and special sections emerged 
many new findings, of which NEwswEEK 
presents a selection. : 


WEaTHER AND Basies: If you are a 
short fat girl and would like to have been 
a tall and slender man—just blame it on 
the weather and season when your parents 
conceived you. After studying 45,000 ob- 
stetrical records from six Chicago hospi- 
tals over a thirteen year period, Drs. 
W. F. Petersen and Alvin Mayne of the 
University of Illinois College of Medicine 
reported that weather at the time of con- 
ception sometimes determines sex, while 
physiological effects of seasons upon par- 
ents may determine whether the child 
will be fat, lean, a genius, or a criminal. 
The Illinois investigators prefaced their 
findings with two explanations: First, in a 





the Why of Backache 


woman, the blood yessels which supply the 
unborn child, the ovum from which it 
develops, and even the reproductive or- 
gans which produce this seed, are close 
enough to the outer air to be influenced 
by weather changes. Second, certain sea- 
sons deplete the bodies of both parents of 
vitamins and other substances contribut- 
ing to bodily vigor. 

In their survey of hospital records, the 
doctors found more boys are conceived 
in Chicago’s coldest and most tempestu- 
ous weather; more girls, when the weather 
is warm and calm. Extremely changeable 
spring weather tends to produce more 
geniuses, criminals, and split personali- 
ties. Fewest of these persons were con- 
ceived in the more tranquil days of sum- 
mer and autumn. 

Any organic group, from the one-celled 
protozoa up to human beings, said Dr. 
Petersen, will tend to produce more male 
offspring during unfavorable environmen- 
tal conditions—periods of starvation, dis- 
ease, and crowding. Likewise extreme cold 
or heat will be associated strikingly with 


Newsweek From Acme 


Coates (left) and Weisman developed a frog test-for pregnancy 


an increase in male births 285 days later. 
And more malformed children, especially 
those with peculiarly shaped heads, wil] 
be conceived at just below normal tem- 
peratures in the winter and spring. 

If the pressure of the air (barometric 
pressure) is high at the time of concep- 
tion, children are likely to be longer and 
lighter than usual. Children conceived in 
the spring weigh less at birth and also 
when they enter college than those con- 
ceived in summer and fall. Those con- 
ceived in February tend to be the slender- 
est of all. 

The Chicago investigators also looked 
into the possible effects of long-range 
weather changes and the 1114 year sun- 
spot cycle. They found a tendency toward 
broader children reached a peak in 1929, 
followed by a rapid shift to slenderness 
in those conceived in 1930. Another trend 
toward body broadness extended from 
1933 to 1938, succeeded by a new slender- 
ness tendency in 1939. The 1928 concep- 
tions produced the most motley crop of 
children in shape, size, and weight. 


Liresavinc Froc: Xenopus laevis, a 
swamp frog that may reprieve the lives 
of a lot of rabbits, was exhibited by Dr. 
Abner I. Weisman of Jewish Memorial 
Hospital, New York, and Dr. Christopher 
W. Coates, New York zoologist. Every 
week in the United States, according to 
Dr. Weisman, 5,000 rabbits have to be 
slaughtered to determine the results of 
human pregnancy tests. Xenopus does not 
have to die in order to tell a woman 
whether she has conceived new life. In- 
jected with body fluid, a rabbit develops 
red spots in its ovaries if the woman is 
pregnant. Given the same injection, the 
frog lays a few eggs. According to 200 
tests, it does this in as little as four hours 
and an average of eight, a quarter the 
time the rabbit test takes. 

Further, the frogs never err; the rab- 
bits have a margin error of 2 per cent. A 
woman must usually wait four weeks after 
menstruation has been delayed before the 
rabbit will react; the investigators credit 
Xenopus with breaking the news in only 
three days. And not only does a rabbit 
cost $1.50 as against 16 cents for the frog, 
but the little amphibian can be used over 
and over with just a few weeks’ rest after 
each test. 

Scientists see only one reason why 
Xenopus cannot inaugurate her wholesale 
rabbit-lifesaving program at once. Since 
she comes from South Africa, she is sub- 
ject to shipping priorities. 


Hormones anp Tumors: Cancers snd 
tumors are part of the Pandora’s box of 
human ills to which hormones may be the 
key, said Dr. Alejandro Lipschiitz of the 
Chilean National Health Service. A Lat- 
vian-born physician. who has practiced in 
Santiago for sixteen years, Dr. Lipschiitz 
was one of 50 delegates from Latin Amer- 
ica to the AMA’s first hemisphere-con- 
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Newsweek From Acme 
Lipschiitz seeks the key to cancer 


scious convention (it also had 25 Latin 
American exhibits and devoted its first 
general session to papers by Canadian and 
Latin American doctors) . 

Dr. Lipschiitz has worked only with 
tumors and other benign growths, but he 
believes these, and perhaps cancer as well, 
are caused by unbalanced glandular se- 
cretions. The Chilean physician noted that 
female mice injected with estrogen, an 
ovarian hormone, developed tumors. But 
he discovered that when the estrogen was 
balanced with equal amounts of proges- 
terone (another hormone from the ovary) , 
the. male hormone testosterone, or hor- 
mones from the adrenal cortex, the injec- 
tions did not produce tumors. He said he 
was convinced that too much estrogen pro- 
duces tumors, reported Chilean researchers 
were tracking down synthetic substances to 
balance this oversupply, and concluded 
that the pituitary, controlling all hormone 
output, may yet be found “the responsible 
agent.” 


Wnoopinc Coven: Children who catch 
whooping cough before they are 2 face a 
grim fate. Drs. Philip Cohen and Samuel 
J. Scadron of New York pointed out that 
it kills more children of this age than 
measles, diphtheria, infantile paralysis, and 
scarlet fever combined. Surveying 58 
young victims who survived, Drs. Louis A. 
Lurie and Sol Levy of Cincinnati discov- 
ered that, apparently because of the in- 
fection, more than half showed “definite 
behaviorial, intellectual, and personality 
changes,” 24 were below average intelli- 
gence, and ten had become definitely fee- 
ble-minded. Drs. Cohen and Scadron an- 
nounced a preventive. If expectant moth- 
ers are given whooping-cough vaccine in- 












TO AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 





TO ASSURE VICTORY 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR 
SAVINGS BONDS ESTAMPS - 












An Important War Time Suggestion To 
COAL USERS—Commercial and Domestic 


Buy and store all the coal you can 
during the next two months. It’s a 
patriotic duty that wili help America’s 
war effort and at the same time insure 
your home comfort and the continua- 
tion of your business next winter. 


There’s no coal shortage now. Using 
modern Timken Bearing Equipped 
mine cars, locomotives, loaders, con- 
veyors, hoists and tipples, the mines 
are producing more than ever before. 
The problem is going to be one of 
transportation—getting the coal from 
the mines to you. 


Production of war materials is increas- 
ing and the railroads will have all 
they possibly can handle by fall. If 
everyone puts off buying their winter 
coal until fall, the already over- 
burdened railroads will be faced with 
another terrific task—and war trans- 
portation must come first. 


So give the railroads a chance in this 
crucial war year. Fill your bins and cel- 
lars with sufficient coal to last through 
next winter at least. And order now. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING 
COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 





TIMKEN— 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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jections three months before their babies 
are born, the protective force is trans- 
ferred into the babies’ blood. 


VENEREAL Diseases: Among 266 major 
exhibits, the black and blue spots on a 
7-foot map of the United States brought 
red to the faces of physicians from 
several states. Prepared by R. A. Vonder- 
lehr and Lida J. Usilton of the United 
States Public Health Service, the map 
showed results of the greatest mass test 
for syphilis ever made—the Wassermanns 
the Selective Service physicians have 
given 2,000,000 selectees. Incidence of the 
disease was indicated both by bringing 
into high relief those states where the 
rate was high and by ¢olor shadings vary- 
ing from bluish white for a rate of 0 to 14.9 
per thousand, through increasingly darker 
blue up to 100 to 199.9 per thousand to 
dead black in the relatively few areas 
where positive tests ran 200 or more. 

The color variations showed at a glance, 
not the average positive test incidence for 
an entire state, but the specific county 
areas of low, medium, and high incidence. 
From the standpoint of having no counties 
of high infection, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, and Minnesota appeared 
in the lead. In statewide averages, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Utah, and Minnesota top the list 
with rates ranging from only 6.6 to 9.1 
per 1,000. Similarly, the largest single 
area in which 200 or more out of every 
1,000 selectees were found to have syphilis 
was one black splotch that covered parts 
of Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 
Florida, although having many clean areas, 
had the largest number of black spots. The 
only other states spotted with black were 
Georgia, South Carolina, Maryland, and 
Kentucky. All black areas, apologized local 
physicians, were those containing large 
numbers of Negroes, Indians, and “poor 
whites.” 

After pondering the implications of the 
map, the association’s house of delegates 
passed a three-part resolution. It demanded 
elimination of prostitution to curb a ris- 
ing venereal-disease rate; called medical 
inspection of prostitutes “untrustworthy,” 
and a poor means of preventing the spread 
of disease; and pointed out that doctors 
issuing health certificates to prostitutes 
were engaging in an illegal activity. 


Bacxacues: The uninformed, seeing an 
assortment of skeletal spines and cadavers 
depicting how back muscles are attached 
to vertebrae, might have thought this an 
osteopathic or chiropractic convention in- 
stead of a gathering of M.D.’s. By far the 
largest scientific exhibit, occupying some 
5,000 feet of floor space, the spines and 
muscles demonstrated new techniques in 
treating backaches. Countless persons, 
‘said the physicians, have been driven to 
suicide and even murder by chronic ach- 
ing of their backs. Consequently, the ex- 
hibit urged doctors to go after this ail- 


ment that drives people crazy without 
necessarily killing them. 

The keynote of the mammoth exhibit- 
demonstration was that backache is not a 
disease but a symptom of all sorts of con- 
ditions, ranging from those caused by sag- 
ging bedsprings to those produced by can- 
cer and syphilis. A pamphlet distributed 
to 6,000 doctors urged: “Don’t wait for 
someone else to do it—X-ray the painful 
back!” Living models showed approved 
stretching exercises for backache victims. 
General treatment advocated: Rest, on a 
fairly hard and flat bed, the patient usual- 
ly being more comfortable with a board 
placed between mattress and spring... 
Heat is helpful in the acute stage. 


X-Ray Damace: A woman whose ova- 
ries have been bombarded with X-rays may 
have normal children but abnormal great- 
grandchildren, Dr. Clarence Cook Little 


‘told the obstetrics and gynecology sertion. 


“The radiation of the ovaries of a woman 
who afterward resumes reproductive activ- 
ity,” he said, “can never be free of the 
possible menace of the production of ab- 
normal germ cells . . . These results may 
not become evident at once but may be 
concealed for one or more generations.” 

The increasing use of X-rays to treat 
tumors and other disorders has spurred 
many biologists to closed-door discussions 
of their possible effects. Freak fruit flies 
could be produced by irradiating them; 
why had X-rays produced no abnormal 
animals? 


Old-fashioned backaches got the largest exhibit at the AMA convention 
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Newsweek From Acme 


A yachting trip shared by six scientists, 
including Dr. Little and Dr. H. D. Fish, 
both of the American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer, prompted such a discussion 
and a possible answer. Someone suggested 
that X-rays might damage the genes 
(heredity carriers in the germ cells) , caus- 
ing freaks, not in the first generation, but 
in the second or third. 

Tests proved this theory with a venge- 
ance. Mice were bombarded with X-rays 
and later were bred. The first generation 
of their progeny were normal. But in the 
third generation, following inbreeding of 
animals which had had some of their thou- 
sands of genes damaged, the strangest mice 
ever seen were produced. Some lacked tails, 
others were earless, and a few were born 
minus eyes. 

Although Dr. Little doesn’t believe that 
such monstrosities will probably be born 
to irradiated human beings, he does not 
rule out the possibility that damage to the 
genes may make itself felt some two or 
three generations from now. Dr. Fish had 
two bits of further reassurance: Such ill 
effects would be unlikely except in remote 
areas where a certain amount of human 
inbreeding occurs. Also, he says, striking a 
particular one of the 5,000-odd human 
genes with an X-ray beam is like shoot- 
ing at a fence with a shotgun and hitting 
a particular knot in the fence. 


Viramins For Tic: It is almost five 
years since Dr. Henry Borsook, California 
Institute of Technology biochemist, an- 
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nounced that massive injections of the 
yitamin B-complex cured several cases of 
tic douloureux, a most painful form of 
facial neuralgia. Since then researchers 
have tried to find which member of the B 
family works best on nerve afflictions. At 
the AMA meeting Dr. Miles Atkinson of 
New York reported promising, but not 
spectacular, results in treating migraine 
headaches with niacin, the B-complex vita- 
min formerly known as nicotinic acid. He 
said it also seemed of value in allaying the 
dizziness, deafness, and ringing in the ears 
that are symptoms of Méniére’s syndrome. 





Doctor Draft? 


Paul V. McNutt, head of the War Man- 
power Commission, found the AMA con- 
vention a timely opportunity to drive home 
the need for doctors in the armed forces.. 
In a speech June 8 he bore down hard on 
the medical profession. Either volunteer- 
ing of doctors would immediately and 
significantly increase, he threatened, or 
else the services would start a more rigor- 
ous recruiting system. 

McNutt asserted that whereas 12,000 
physicians volunteered during the first six 
months of the last war, only 3,000 not- 
obligated by reserve commissions had come 
forward in the first half year of this one. 
Yet the ultimate need is mammoth. The 
planned Army of 9,000,000 and the two- 
ocean Navy will require two-thirds of all 
physicians under 45. In addition to the 
22,000 taken during the past eighteen 
months, 5,000 are needed by July 1, 20,- 
000 more in six or seven months, and an- 
other 10,000 in 1943. 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, the AMA spokes- 
man, quickly sprang to the defense of his 
younger colleagues. He contradicted Mc- 
Nutt’s statement on the scarcity of doctor- 
volunteers. “More than 35,000 doctors 
asked for service in the first two weeks 
after Pearl Harbor and not all of them 
have been placed in the service.” He added 
that much of the delay originated with the 
Procurement and Assignment Service. 

The PAS, which has been under Mc- 
Nutt’s War Manpower Commission since 
last April, sent out questionnaires to all 
doctors asking them to state their avail- 
ability for service. The local boards of PAS 
were then to classify them according to 
civilians’ need for their services. Many doc- 
tors therefore waited to hear from the PAS 
before applying for commissions. And the 
PAS started notifying them only in recent 
weeks, 

However, a more aggressive campaign 
already begun by the Army is now recruit- 
Ing physicians at the rate of 100 a day, 
and the Navy says it is getting enough 
for current needs. But the services, like 
the doctors, appreciated the aim of Mc- 
Nutt’s speech—to stimulate the vastly 
Increased enrollment vitally needed for 
the future. 





Don the Great Smoky Mountains 


comes a newly discovered pipe 


incredibly light in weight! 


Unheeded — sleeping unused for 
centuries, a virgin forest of pipe 
burls has just been discovered in 
America, in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains of North Carolina! Again the 
American continent proves its native 
wealth of natural resources — and 
from this virgin forest comes a 
beautiful pipe burl, lighter in weight 




















than any before known — “Bree#:- 
wood.” The Breezewood pipe weigffs, 
on an average, less than an ougce 
and a quarter, complete with mow h- 
piece! Hold a Breezewood in yur 
hand, at your tobacconist’s, to/ay. 


Buy one — and discover how won- 
derfully sweet a smoke America’s 
Breezewood pipe can bring you! 


"No wonder they were astonished! They all guessed too high! Acqually 
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SMALL MOTORS THAT DO BIG JOBS 














Reveille MI CTORY ¢ 


“Good morning, 7 o'clock” awakens 
you from a pep-restoring sleep on 
@n inner-spring mattress in noise. 

fed, air-conditioned room at... 


nore ilay fair ST. LOUIS 


Over 50% of all aut $3.75 or less single 























U. S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY 





ATHLETES FOOT 


Don’t wait! If your feet itch, or 
if the skin between your toes is 
peeling, raw or cracked—it may be 
Athlete’s Foot! Get Dr. Scholl’s 
SOLVEX at once. Relieves intense 
itching; kills fungi on contact: 
helps heal irritated skin. Liquid or 
Ointment. Only 50c at your Drug, | 
Shoe, or Department Store. 


D® Scholls 
SOLVEX 


Feet and 
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EDUCATION 


‘Engineer’s Wonderland’ 


The so-called “cooperative” plan of en- 
gineering education was branded a heret- 
ical innovation when the University of 
Cincinnati introduced it in 1906. Under it, 
students spend about half their time off 





‘campus, alternating study with jobs in in- 


dustry. But the plan eventually won over 
25 other schools and now answers ‘for at 
least 10 per cent of all engineering educa- 
tion. 

At Northwestern University in Evans- 
ton, Ill., the cooperative works through a 
five-year engineering course. The entire 
first year and the last quarter of the fifth 
are spent on campus. The rest of the time 
students pair off and one member of the 
duo studies while the other works at an 
average wage of $90 a month. After three 
months they shift places. A total of 33 
months is spent in classes, 21 at jobs. 

An electrical-engineering student, for ex- 
ample, ties up with an electric utility, first 
reading meters, then repairing appliances, 


and finally drafting and designing in the - 


company’s engineering department. A fu- 
ture chemical engineer works with an in- 
dustrial laboratory, as pipe-fitter’s helper, 
electrician’s helper, and lab assistant. A 
mechanical-engineering student goes from 


die shop to machine shop to foundry. 

This week 1,000 representatives of jp. 
dustry, education, and government, jp. 
cluding Donald M. Nelson, Lt. Gen. Wij. 
liam S. Knudsen, and Secretary of Com. 
merce Jesse Jones, helped Northwestern 
dedicate its vast new engineering building 
overlooking Lake Michigan. This is a §¢. 
735,000 gift of the 69-year-old Walter p. 
Murphy, bachelor railroad supply million. 
aire, and it is so lavish that the univ ersity 
decided it should house not a mere School 
of Engineering but a fulsome-titled North. 
western Technological Institute. 

The six-winged structure is an “engi- 
neer’s wonderland.” It has a 1,000,000. 
pound transverse-universal testing machine 
—one of the world’s largest—a mammoth 
hydraulic press capable of exerting 5,000. 
000 pounds of pressure, an 80-foot-long 
artificial underground river to test boat 
models, and an acoustics laboratory with 
“the world’s quietest room”—a 50-ton af. 
fair floated on rubber blocks. The entire 
building is kept dust-free by a “precipi. 
tron” which electrifies and collects dust 
particles. 

NTI did not wait for formalities before 
it got going. Occupied since last fall, the 
institute, though planned for 800 students, 


“now houses 2,500 and expects 1,000 more 


by mid-September. The added load con- 
sists of researchers in secret government 





Producer to Consumer: David Watson, aged 5, didn’t have to bv 
coaxed to drink his milk during this demonstration of milking processes which 





was staged at the Louis Pasteur elementary school for Chicago school children. 


David was delighted for, like many of his schoolmates, he’d never even seen4 


cow before. The obliging middleman is Ray King. 
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work, civilians training to be pilots or tak- 
ing night courses for war jobs, and 250 
learning radio for the Navy. This week 
100 more will enter as part of a new Army 
Signal Corps school. 











RADIO 





Sponsors Without Products 


General Motors, out of the automobile 
business for the duration, nevertheless 
went on the air with a $1,000,000, 52-week 
commercial program last week called 
“Cheers From the Camps.” It was an 
elaborate morale show on a 134-station 
CBS hookup at 9:30-10:30 pm. EWT 
Tuesday, and short-waved by recordings 
on Saturdays to the armed forces over- 
seas. GM worked it up in cooperation with 
the War Department and the United Serv- 
ice Organizations. Soldiers were its sole 
directors and actors offering music, com- 
edy, and camp talk. And each week the 
program is to be spotted in a different 
camp (the first came from Fort Belvoir 
in Virginia) . 

Thus the nation’s biggest auto manu- 
facturer returned to radio for the first time 
since 1938, when it shunted its whole 
broadcasting budget to the Futurama ex- 
hibit at the New York World’s Fair. CBS 
exulted and so did the radio trade gener- 
ally, for the new program elevated to ma- 
jor importance the trend back to the air— 
reversing the flood of cancellations by 
sponsors whose products were scarce or 
priority-ridden - (Newsweek, March 23), 
and substituting instead institutional 
broadcasts designed to keep alive brand 
names and good will for the postwar era. 

In the first place, many sponsors steered 
clear of last spring’s cancellation rush. 
Cities Service Co., du Pont, Coca-Cola, 
Bell Telephone, Wheeling Steel, and others 
announced they would stay on even 
through the slack summer season. Despite 
the dearth of rubber, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber decided against yanking its four- 
teen-year-old Voice of Firestone show on 
NBC. 

Others took wartime disturbances in 
stride. Red Heart Dog Food and Thrive 
Dog Food, hit by the shortage of tin for 
cans, changed over to a dehydrated prod- 
uct in cartons and kept to the air to plug 
it. And General Foods replaced Maxwell 
House Coffee with Post Toasties on its 
Frank Morgan-Fanny Brice program. 

Then General Electric, which like Gen- 


eral Motors has nothing to sell to civilians, © 


signed up Frazier Hunt for a newscast. 
And the National Association of Manufac- 
turers launched a home-front show tagged 
This Nation at War for Tuesdays at 9:30- 
9:55 pm. EWT over the Blue Network. 

Now the radio gossip is that other big 
sponsors may soon come out with institu- 
tional shows. 
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Union PACIFIC is doing its share to meet 
the nation’s vital need for dependable transportation. 
It’s a job we're proud to do. Over “‘the strategic 
middle route’’ connecting East with West, our gigan- 
tic locomotives are hauling not only war materials but 


also thousands of Uncle Sam’s men in uniform. 


Thus, it is apparent that travelers may not always find 
it possible to obtain their preferred accommodations. 
Perhaps only coach seats or upper berths will be avail- 
able. To Union Pacific patrons, whom we have had 
the pleasure of serving and will continue to serve to 
the best of our ability, we would like to say ‘“‘he 


who steps up also serves’ and express our thanks for 


their cooperation. 








UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


The Sealegic Njidlle Kouilé 
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SPORTS 


The Yankees’ Other Joe 


That horrible purple-and-green night- 
mare which has been slithering in and out 
of major-league magnates’ sleep is rapidly 
becoming an equally horrible green-and- 
purple reality. Both big-league races are 
turning into runaways. As of the morning 
of June 15, 1942, the Brooklyn Dodgers 
were 514 games ahead of their closest ri- 
vals, while June 15 of last year they were 
two games behind the Cardinals. This 
year’s figure on the New York Yankees is 
even more appalling—914 games ahead, as 
against three games behind Cleveland June 
15 last year. 

The implications of the last statistic 
are fearsome. In 1941, the Yankees set a 
new league record by clinching the pen- 
nant mathematically on Sept. 4, 20 games 
ahead of the Chicago White Sox with 18 
games left to play. If they should dupli- 
cate last year’s performance from here on 
in the flag would be nailed to the mast in 
mid-August. Being 12% games ahead of 
last year’s figure right now, theoretically 
they should be 3214 games ahead of the 
pack by Sept. 4! 

Last' season it was the bat of Joe 
DiMaggio, clouting safely in 56 consecu- 
tive games for an all-time record, which 
set the tempo of the Yanks’ victory march. 
By June 15, 1941, the Yankee Clipper was 
hitting .340; this year he is still fumbling 
along around .260. 

But the beauty or curse of the Yanks 
(depending which side you’re on) is that 
when one of their young men goes into a 
temporary decline some other young man 
starts knocking the ball around like crazy. 
This year it is Joe Gordon, a characteristic 
.275 hitter who always has been noted for 
his smooth fielding. By last Monday, how- 
ever, Joe was leading both leagues in -bat- 
ting with a lovely average of .386. And 
until his streak was stopped last Sunday 
by John Niggeling of the St. Louis Browns, 
he had hit safely in 29 consecutive games. 
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At 27, Mr. Gordon ranks as a high 
tribute to the efficiency of the Yankee 
farm and scouting systems as well as show. 
ing (parents please note) that a kid cay 
take music lessons and learn to play base. 
ball, too. At 14, he occasionally played 
violin with the Portland, Ore., Symphony, 
Six years later Scout Bill Essick picked 
him out of the University of Oregon ball 
club and signed him as a shortstop for the 
Oakland, Calif., farm of the Yanks. 

After that, the boy’s career was typical 
in everything but tempo: Oakland, a year 
at Newark, then New York. When he first 
appeared for spring training with the 
Yankees in 1938, through some oversight 
they didn’t have his name down on the 
list, and he had a grand scrap with the 
gateman. Next year they knew him all 
right—had the aging Tony Lazzeri’s sec. 
ond-base post all dusted off for him. No 
gatekeeper had better try to keep Joe 
Gordon out of the ball park nowadays, 
Mild-mannered Manager Joe McCarthy 
of the Yanks would run the offender 
through a meat grinder. 











{In a night game at Jersey City June 
12, the local club led Montreal 3-2 going 
into the ninth inning. Then Montreal ral- 
lied, tied the score, and went ahead. 
Strange things began to happen. Jersey 
City pitchers walked four men in a rov. 
It seemed that the inning never would 
be over. Montreal scored eight runs before 
their batters began to strike out delib- 
erately. This strategy came too late be- 
cause the umpires called the game in com- 
pliance with defense officials’ ruling that 
lights must be doused at 9:24 p.m., and 
the score reverted to the eighth-inning 
count. But next day Frank J. Shaughnes- 
sy, president of the International League, 
ordered the contest replayed from the 
point where time was called in the ninth 
and fined Manager Frank Snyder of Jer- 
sey City $100 for stalling. 


{ Baseball fans in Sing Sing Prison last 
week had cause to celebrate: via the hold- 
up of a bar and grill, Jerome Milner re- 


The Newspaper PM 


How to lead both leagues in batting: The magic-eye views Joe Gordon’s magic swing 
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turned for a 15-30 year stretch. In four 
previous stays, the clouting Milner’s tune- 
ful bat had sung a .450 song for the Sing 
Sing ball club. 


q Before 12,648 last Sunday at the Polo 
Grounds, a Navy baseball team led by 
Bob Feller downed an Army outfit cap- 
tained by Hugh Mulcahy 4-3. Other at- 
tractions on the All-Sports Carnival for 
Army Emergency and Navy Relief in- 
cluded: Cornelius Warmerdam pole vault- 
ing (soggy ground held him down to 14 
feet and 8 inches); Alice Marble and Don 
Budge vs. Karel Kozeluh and John No- 
erady in tennis (the Kozeluh-Nogrady 
combination won, 6-4); Joe Louis going 
four rounds with his old sparring partner, 
George Nicholson; Corporals Ed Oliver, 
Vic Ghezzi, and Jim Turnesa in a pitch-to- 
the-green contest (Oliver had the best of 
it); and clowning by the incomparable 
Ray Bolger and Al Schacht. 





MacMitchell Also Ran 


Nobody knows what has happened to 
Leslie MacMitchell, but whatever it is, it 
shouldn’t happen to a Malemute. A fort- 
night ago on Randall’s Island, New York, 
the nation’s leading miler was nipped at 
the tape by Dartmouth’s Don Burnham 
for a stunning upset in the none-too-spar- 
kling time of 4:12.4. Experts said that it 
happened because the N.Y.U. star, like 
Lot’s wife, had looked over his shoulder at 
the wrong time. 

Then, in the National Collegiate AA 
meet in Lincoln, Neb., June 13, Leslie was 
soundly beaten in the mile—and never 
rated better than third over the entire 
route. It was strictly a duel between Bob 


Ginn of Nebraska and Leroy Weed of - 


Southern California. They came down to 
the tape together and Ginn, summoning 
a burst of 90-proof strength, leaped at the 
cord, broke it in 4:11.1, then fell flat. 

The fact that Weed took second instead 
of winning meant nothing whatever to 
his team. Loaded with power in all de- 
partments, Southern California won the 
meet with 8514 points and made the East 
look strictly minor-league. Ohio State, 
with the best squad the Big Ten has 
seen in years, took an humble second with 
44, 





The King’s Horses 


British racing fans, which is to say the 
entire empire, held high hopes last week 
for the first Big Four in English turf 
history. Two of King George VI’s oat- 
munchers looked far and away the best 
of the three-year-old crop. On May 12, 
His Majesty’s colt Big Game had romped 
home in the 2,000 Guineas at New- 
market. Next day the Royal stable’s filly, 
Sun Chariot, won the 1,000 Guineas. 

There remained The Oaks June 12 and 
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Why the neighbors Love Mr. Tabors 


The odd Mr. Tabors is actually glad 
there aren’t enough Schick Injector 
Razors to supply the demand this year. 
He’s been lonesome for three decades. 
Now half the men on the block drop 
in every day—to use his Schick Injec- 
tor Razor. 

There’s really nothing we can prom- 
ise Mr. Tabors’ neighbors. While 
there will not be a shortage of Schick 
Blades, war metal limitations now per- 
mit us to make only enough Schick 


Injector Razors for military demands. 
Our only suggestion is that those 
who haven’t been able to get a Schick 
Injector Razor remain as contented as 
possible until the war is won. 

If you have a Schick Injector Razor 
consider yourself a lucky man and take 
good care of it. You’ve got the “comfort 
shave” razor. The only basic improve- 
ments in safety razor design in over 40 
years are contained in the Schick In- 
jector Razor. 


Shaving Improvements Every Man Can Have After the War is Won 
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Automatic blade 





change shoots out 
the old blade like a machine 
gun and slides in a new one 
instantly! Just a pull and 
push does it! No take-apart 
or fumbling with blades. 


SCHICK INJECTOR RAZOR 


TF Schick Blades meas- 

ure twice as thick as 
ordinary blades—3 times 
thicker than paper-thin 
ones. Plenty of backbone 
for steady vibration-free 
shaving. 


eS 


shz Solid guide bar 
a stretches and flattens 

skin ahead of blade. 
Makes whiskers pop up for 
closer, more comfortable 
shave. Blade corner guards 


prevent nicksand scratches. | 





MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Knocking knees point Oreste 6 to the way of the jitterbug and a dance that’s a knockout 


that race of races, The Derby, June 13. 
Sun Chariot came through again in a 
canter to take The Oaks, and Londoners 
began casting about for means to witness 
the historic event. 

This took some wangling, for Newmar- 
ket, wartime site of all four races (instead 
of Epsom Downs, which is too near Lon- 
don for safety) lies some 70 miles north- 
east of the metropolis. With wartime ra- 
tioning of petrol, cabbies were charging 
£12 for the round trip. There were no spe- 
cial trains. 

Some cycled. Others sail the regu- 
larly scheduled trains and hoofed it 4 
miles from station to race track. Only 
2,000 were able to drive their cars. But 
somehow 20,000 spectators made it. The 
King, resplendent in Field Marshal’s uni- 
form, motored out with the Queen and 
the Princess Royal. Fighter planes buzzed 
overhead to forestall any attempt by the 
Luftwaffe to spoil the bloomin’ fun. 

GGéring’s gang didn’t show up, but the 
bloomin’ fun was spoiled anyway. Big 
Game went to the post a 2-3 favorite and 
stayed well up frént for the first mile of 
the mile-and-a-half Derby course. At the 
mile and a quarter he poked his nose 
ahead of the pack, but Jockey Gordon 
Richards had asked for too much early 
speed and Big Game wasn’t game enough 
to hold the lead. The Earl of Derby’s 
brown colt, Watling Street, breezed by 
to win easily in the course record time of 
2:29.66. The tired Big Game finished 
sixth, and Their Majesties motored back 
to London disappointed while the empire 
deeply sympathized. 





MOVIES 


Miss Crawford’s Knees 





When Joan Crawford replaced the late 
Carole Lombard in Columbia’s “They All 
Kissed the Bride,” the star gave her pay- 
check ($112,500) to charity. So her only 
compensation is the first good role she has 


had in some time. In playing the part for 


all it’s worth, Miss Crawford also favors 
with a jitterbug routine that only another 
jitterbug (or, possibly, a gymnast) could 
fully appreciate. 

This comedy is another of those minia- 
ture wars between the imperious, high- 
pressure businesswoman and the _ philo- 
sophical, irresponsible male—in this case, 
Margaret J. Drew (Miss Crawford), di- 
rector of a large trucking concern, and 
Michael Holmes (Melvyn Douglas), an 
amiable writer who mixes easily with the 
lower classes and takes potshots at the 
Drew autocracy. Although the theme is 
all too familiar by now, the authors have 
varied it with pungent dialogue and some- 
thing special in the way of physiological 
phenomena. 

It seems that heredity plays hob with 
the Drews by equipping the distaff side 
of the tribe with knees that literally knock 
together in warning when -true love ap- 
proaches. Thus, when Miss Drew sights 
Mr. Holmes, that calm executive goes all 
giddy in the ginglymi, by family custom, 
and from there on our sociological-minded 
hero teaches her many things she never 


knew before, including how the other half 
(especially her own truck drivers) lives. 

While Roland Young, Billie Burke, and 
Allen Jenkins are of considerable help, the 
principal burden falls on the co-stars. 
Briskly directed by Alexander Hall, they 
play the single theme and its numerous 
double entendres for enough laughs to 
qualify the film as lively adult entertain- 
ment. 





De Dodgers in Fillums 


Movies about baseball have never 
brought Hollywood producers a decent re- 
turn on their investment, but apparently 
Twentieth Century-Fox is convinced that 
the Brooklyn Dodgers are more than a 
baseball team. They are a way of life. For 
the celluloid record of their triumph “Dem 
Lovely Bums” was the title chosen in the 
first flush of enthusiasm. But soberer judg- 
ment finally prevailed, and the affection- 
ate libel was changed to the purely geo- 
graphic “It Happened in Flatbush.” 

Bearing no resemblance to any living 
person, etc., this is an orthodox fiction 
about one Frank Maguire, an exiled big- 
leaguer who takes over the management 
of the Dodgers when they are in the 
league cellar, and by dint of true Brooklyn 
sweat and courage (and a certain amount 
of sex appeal) brings his team home the 
winner. Directed by Ray McCarey, Lloyd 
Nolan gives a smooth, sure performance 
as the genius one Dodger fan worshipfully 
glorifies as “a twentieth-century Moses 
come to lead Brooklyn out of the wilder- 
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Brooklyn a rich experience. Until word to 
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ness.” As his co-star, Carole Landis (pret- 
tiest and richest of the team’s expatriate 
owners) is attractive enough to make any 
Dodger rooter forget that she has denied 
the borough of her birth for the fleshpots 
and penthouses on Manhattan. 

There are moments when “It Happened 
in Flatbush” is an almost documentary 
account of the life and manners—and even 
the strange language—that make living in 
the contrary comes from The Society for 











the Prevention of Disparaging Remarks 
About Brooklyn (there really is one), it 
may be assumed that the 2,857,000 in- 
habitants of Graustark-on-the-Gowanus 
will thoroughly enjoy the attention focused 
on them. Foreigners—that is, any Ameri- 
can from anywhere else—will find the 
comedy only minor summer fare. But here, 
for the foist—oops!—first time, the out- 
lander may get some hint of the powerful 
forces that motivate this race whose tem- 
ple is Ebbets Field and whose high priests 
are still holding down first place in the 
National League. 








BOOKS 


Truth About Tippling 
es. Judging by the 155 synonyms for drunk- 





‘and fg cnness in British and American slang, 
. the drinking is mankind’s No. 3 popular in- 
tars, fg terest, 1 and 2 being respectively money 
thev and sex. At any rate, so conclude Drs. 


sous ( H. W. Haggard and E. M. Jellinek of 
ee Yale in “Alcohol Explored,” a nonemo- 
tain. {@ tional and nonmoralistic survey of when, 
how, and why 40,000,000 Americans drink. 
“Alcohol Explored,” sponsored by the 

American Association for the Advance- 

ment of Science, is a popular presenta- 

tion of a study undertaken by the Re- 

lever search Council on Problems of Alcohol. 
it re- 7 When the authors say that we have 
ently 40,000,000 drinkers, they include those 
that J@ who celebrate only at birthday and wed- 


an a ding parties, as well as those who live by 
. For § the bottle. Consequently what we call the 
Dem “liquor problem” must be largely inspired 
n the by the 600,000 chronic drinkers who be- 
judg- [i come troublesome. 

‘tion- Haggard (best known for his “Devils, 


geo- Drugs and Doctors”) and Jellinek first 
point out that the important thing is the 
iving concentration of alcohol in the blood. So 


ction long as this is not in excess of .05 per cent, 
_big- Jj adrinker may be called moderate, but the 
ment factors which produce this condition are 


| the complicated. Body weight, how much the 
oklyn drinker has had to eat, how rapidly the 


rount aleohol is drunk, its form, and even emo- 
e the tional outlook are important. Two cock- 
Lloyd tails before dinner are as potent as four 


nance after. And the drinker who believes he is 
yfully imbibing dynamite will probably - react 
Loses accordingly. 


ilder- Cutting right and left into the folk lore 
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Anti-aircraft fire seldom makes a direct 
hit. But a chance shell fragment can be 
just as disastrous. That’s why pilots 
carry all possible safety equipment, 
especially a parachute ...“just in case.” 


These are dangerous days for business 
pilots too... days when every manu- 
facturer and wholesaler needs safety 
equipment against unexpected events. 


Your normal safeguard against credit 
losses is your efficient credit depart- 
ment. But the abnormal credit risks of 
these ominous days place an added 
strain on even the finest and best- 


equipped credit departments. The War is 
causing changes overnight . . . changes which 
may seriously affect your business ...or the 
business of your customers ... which may 
cause severe credit losses. 


The best protection against severe credit loss is 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


An AMERICAN CREDIT policy is the stra- 
tegic defense employed by thousands of 
manufacturers and wholesalers to protect 
working capital and profits against unfore- 
seen credit losses. AMERICAN CREDIT 
guarantees payment of accounts receivable 
- « »- guarantees reimbursement for losses 
caused by the insolvency of customers. 


Write Dept. W-6 for your FREE copy of our 
new brochure “The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 
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of alcoholism, Haggard and Jellinek de- 
stroy some of the most cherished legends 
of both reformer and rum pot: 


Drink is not a therapeutic agent and is 
no good for snakebites, head colds, or 
shock, although “it can be a useful seda- 
tive to give relief from anxiety and pain 
and is unquestionably the safest of all 
sedatives.” 


{The liver is totally unchanged and un- 
damaged by moderate drinking—all mod- 
els of hobnailed livers in traveling side- 
shows to the contrary. Even among chron- 
ic alcoholics, cirrhosis of the liver occurs 
in but 8.7 per cent of the cases. 


{ Alcohol has no harmful effect on the 
kidneys and has nothing to do with cancer 
or tuberculosis. Pneumonia is another 
story. Heavy drinkers are so susceptible 
that pneumonia is second te cardiovascular 
disease as the most common cause of death 
among alcoholics. 


{Drink does not “warm up” a person 
who has been chilled. Several drinks actu- 
ally lower the body temperature. The ap- 
parent heating effect is generated by a 
dilation of the blood vessels of the skin. 


§ Alcohol does not stimulate genius or 
artistic production, although some suc- 
cessful artists have drunk to overcome in- 
feriority complexes. 


{In the eighteenth century drinkers im- 
bibed seventeen times as much as those 
of today. In 1940 American per capita 
consumption of alcohol was 26 per cent 
below 1910. But while the number of ex- 
cessive drinkers will probably continue to 
shrink, our increased use of machinery 
demands still greater sobriety. 


{In accounts of the flora and fauna re- 
ported by delirium-tremens patients (4 
per cent of all heavy drinkers), only one 
saw the famous pink elephant. Fifteen 
saw dogs and insects; fourteen, snakes; 
and ten, horses, cats, or birds. (ALCOHOL 
Exptorep. By H. W. Haggard and E. M. 
Jellinek. 297 pages. Bibliography, index. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.75.) 





Mark Twain’s Mind 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn are 


so much a part of American lore, they are © 


pretty much taken for granted. In “Mark 
Twain at Work,” Bernard DeVoto pre- 
sents three essays—based on newly avail- 
able material plus two unpublished bits by 
Mark Twain—to show the famous boys 
didn’t just grow. 

Here is Twain fussing with a short piece 
about a lad named Billy Rogers who is 
extravagantly in love with a little girl 
named Amy. Written in the first person by 
Billy it is acutely unsuccessful. Renamed 
and reoriented, Billy at length becomes 
Tom Sawyer, while Amy turns into Becky 
Thatcher. 





Here, too, are the fitful efforts over nine 
years that produced Huckleberry Finn. 
Twain once more thinks aloud as he out- 
lines Huck’s story and notes possible in- 
cidents: “He must hear some Arkansas 
women, over their pipes & knitting (spit- 
ting from between their teeth) , swap rem- 
iniscences . . . ‘What become of so & so— 
what was his fust wife’s name?’ . . . Let 
em drop in ignorant remarks about mon- 
archs in Europe,’& mix them up with bibli- 
cal monarchs.” 

There is also a view of Mark Twain as 
censor. When he realized, for instance, 
that Tom Sawyer would be read by chil- 
dren as well as by adults, he made such 
changes as “Satan” for “the devil,” and 
countenanced his editor’s change from 
“going like sin” to “going like a house 
afire.” 

To students of Mark Twain the most il- 
luminating essay may be the third. Called 
“The Symbols of Despair,” it analyzes the 
period between 1890 and 1905. In those 
years were five during which Twain lost 
his money, one daughter became epileptic, 
another died agonizingly, his wife’s health 
failed, and so did his own. It is DeVoto’s 
thesis that these personal catastrophes 
drove Twain close to insanity. Facing pov- 
erty damaged his ego and consequently his 
faith in his talent. He began dozens of 
stories and articles, but could complete 
almost nothing. He took refuge first in un- 
conscious self-justification, writing about 
virtuous men cast down through no fault 
of their own. Then, he began to see life as 


Mark Twain, Symbol of Despair? 
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a dream—a thought. Afte; 
innumerable revisions of 
this concept, he completed 
“The Mysterious Strap. 
ger” and thus worked his 
way back to confidence an( 
sanity. (Mark Twa 4; 
Work. By Bernard DeV>. 
to. 144 pages. Appendiy. 
Harvard, Cambridge, $2.) 





Wells’ Tewler 
H. G. Wells’ latest at. 


tack on an unregenerate 
world is via a dreadful ex. 
ample, one Edward Albert 
Tewler. “You Can’t Be 
Too Careful,” which is at 
once Edward Albert’s fa. 
vorite expression and the 
title of the book, is a mi. 
nute biography of an illit. 
erate, conceited, disagree. 
able Cockney. Wells js 
first to call him dreadful, 
and all his other charac. 
ters agree. Nevertheless, 
under Wells’ brilliant and 
merciless dissection, Ei. 
ward Albert takes on a 
kind of fascination, like 
something white and 
limp found under a stone, 

Tewler is, says Wells, a middle-class 
product of England’s present-day feudal 
system. This feudalism gives the British 
social structure “its literature and social 
habits and distinctions that peculiar af- 
fectation of high unspoken values which so 
baffles and irritates Americans.” Tewler’s 
most notable trait is a fear of “ideers,” a 
fear which, adds Wells, “more than any- 
thing else has made our England what it is 
today.” Elsewhere, however, he admits 
that there are Tewlers in America, in 
France, in Germany, in fact everywhere. 

Wells carries his Tewler through adoles- 
cence, the discovery of sex, and a smugly 
unconscious adult life up to the war and 
the present. Even war, the author fears, 
will not awaken Tewler, for he is lost to 
the revolution. Only Tewler’s son “may he 
young enough to save when the great jail 
delivery of the world revolution comes...” 
So speaks H. G. Wells. (You Can’t Be 
Too Careru.. By H. G. Wells. 301 pages. 
Putnam, New York. $2.50.) 





- OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Onty THE Stars Are Nevutrav. By 
Quentin Reynolds. 299 pages. Random, 
New York. $2.50. In this record of his ex- 
periences last winter, Collier’s war cor 
respondent begins with the two days he 
spent with Winston Churchill, proceeds 
through three months in Russia, and winds 
up with the 45 minutes he lay in a Libyan 
trench under bomb attacks. Vivid writing 
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about statesmen and the lot of a foreign 


age correspondent. 
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Tue Hour Berore Dawn. By Somerset 
Maugham. 307 pages. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. Since Maugham’s first 
novel about the war concerns its effects 
on a set of his usual high-toned ladies and 
sents, it is a bit hard to take after .what 
has gone on in England during the past 
two years. Though a London bombing and 
the account of an escape across the Chan- 













est at-[™tle, and trivial even against these back- 
nerate fj grounds. A new character for Maugham is 
ful ex. Jim, a conchie, who disgraces himself by 
Albert ff marrying a Nazi agent. 
Be SrraTteGy For Victory. By Hanson W. 
wie Baldwin. 1 72 pages. Norton, New York. 
ee the 61.75. The military analyst of The New 
_ _. Mg York Times has put in book form some of 
Ree his recent pieces. Most interesting section 
sagres- is the compromise on the ships-vs.-plane 
ells jg gy comtroversy which this former naval offi- 
eadtul a arrived at before the fact of the Mid- 
diodes! way and Coral Sea victories. Granted that 
theless, a te plane-launched torpedo and bomb 
nt ae have eclipsed big guns, we still need capi- 
n, Ede tal ships. But the plane carrier, in the 
a Pacific especially, is the important capital 
n, likey SP of today. 
e and 
u stone, 
le-class MYSTERY WEEK 
feudal 
British {| THe Bic Mincer Murpers. By Craig 
| social fm Rice. 365 pages. Simon & Schuster, New 
liar af-M York. $2. Jay Otto was only 3 feet tall, 
hich sof but he was the biggest attraction in the 
Tewler’s i night club Jake Justus won from Mona 
ers,” af/ McLane. So even though Jake, his bride 
in any: Helene Brand; and their lawyer-pal, John 
rat it is J. Malone, detested the little man, it was 
admits f@ not a bit pleasant for them to find his tiny 
ica, inf body hanging from a noose of eleven dif- 
here. fj ferent-sized silk stockings. In their usual 
adoles- @ hilarious, if sodden, way, the trio try to 
smugly keep justice from peeking when it is in- 
var and {iM convenient, but they unblindfold her in 
r fears, the end. 
lost to : 
reall You Can’r IcnorE Murper. By Ruth 
ent jal and Walter Teague. 270 pages. Putnam, 
Wey New York. $2. One of our foremost archi- 
wt Br tects and designers of the modern function- 
1 pages al school, Walter Teague lives with his wife 
i a rambling antique-furnished Colonial 
farmhouse in New Jersey. He and his wife 
have now produced an excellent tale of an 
S architect of the functional school who, 
j with his wife, invites a party of famous 
aL. By foreign architects to their rambling an- 
andom, j "due-furnished Colonial farmhouse in New 
"his ex- Jersey. It promised to be a pleasant gath- 
‘ar cor- fg "mg until Courtney Barnes, a particularly 
javs hef{™ athsome foreign correspondent, arrives 
roceeds fm “Binvited and starts insulting each guest’s 
d winds "ative land. The result is naturally mur- 
Libyan der, and the easily visible solution detracts 


writing 









nel suggesting the author’s own are both 
topical, the talk still sounds prewar, brit- 





little from a pleasantly written story. 
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MIDNIGHT TO SUN-UP *** OUR WORKERS CALL IT 


Che Vidliiy Shift 


@ It was on that night watch that the 
Japs struck Pearl Harbor a cowardly blow 
with all the fury at their command. And 
it’s the third shift in industrial war pro- 
duction that’s needed to deal a quick, 
smashing, knockout blow to the Japs. 


Van Dorn has been building armor plate 
on a 24-hour-day schedule for many 
months. The men on our third trip like 
to call it the Victory shift. They know 
the Nation’s armed forces vitally need 
more weapons of war. They realize 


that the third shift may be the deciding 


VAN DORN 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 


2685 EAST 79th STREET e CLEVELAND, OHIO 


one—the margin needed for Victory. 
To speed the day of Victory, we’re using 
all of our huge force of expert metal 
craftsmen, all of our 64 years of metal 
working experience, all the knowledge 
gained in arms production in the last war, 
all of our modern, high-speed metal fabri- 
cating equipment to build aircraft armor, 
gun shields and tank armor. 

Every Van Dorn worker wants to get in 
his “licks” at the Axis. Building armor 
plate is one way he’s doing it—and proving 
he’s eminently qualified to do it well. 
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Lovers of fine Scotch regard it their 
good fortune that Teacher’s can 
be obtained throughout America. 
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ART 


Little Boy Klee 


Karl Nierendorf, the Manhattan art 
dealer, explained it to a young lady this 
way: “You like your hat and stick by it. 
I like Klee and stick by him.” Nierendorf 
felt called on to explain because he has 
broken all gallery tradition by devoting 
five successive shows to the same artist. 
His sixth Paul Klee show begins June 22. 
Meanwhile the Phillips Memorial Gallery 
in Washington on June 1 opened a sum- 
mer-long revolving show of 21 Klees. Dur- 
ing this war, as during the last, the popu- 
larity of this Swiss-born artist who died 
two years ago (June 28, 1940) is fast 
increasing. 

Yet Klee (pronounced clay) remains 
one of the most controversial figures in the 
field of modern art. His pictures have a 
childlike naiveté and fullness of fantasy 
which frequently has prompted the com- 
ment: “Why my little boy could do that!” 
Yet his painting also has a sophisticated 
knowingness which makes others say: “It 
gives me everything!” 

Those who seek, find in Klee’s paintings, 
for little symbols like hearts and arrows 
point to the meaning, and the titles are 
giveaways. “The Timid Brute,” of the 
Phillips show, for example, looks like a 
very bold fellow indeed—except for the 
weights holding him down and the arrow 
pointing backward. 

Klee is always different, even from him- 
self. He mostly uses lines, straight and 
curved, but he may also use dots, or 
geometric or seemingly abstract masses. 
And his medium may be burlap, silk, linen, 
plaster, cheesecloth, cardboard, or wood as 
well as paper and canvas. 

Addiction to Klee has been compared 
to the opium habit. Taste a little, and you 





Klee’s “Timid Brute” 














are likely to come back for more. Nieren- 
dorf claims it was love at first sight. But 
a dealer does not live by love alone. Among 
those who have bought Klees from him 
(at prices up to $1,500) are the author 
Ernest Hemingway, the playwright Elmer 
Rice, and Betty Field of the movies. And 
at the Klee shows in Nierendorf’s gallery 
there are always many musicians—Schna- 
bel, Serkin, Klemperer, and others. 

As a matter of fact, Klee’s own life was 
much mixed with music. His French 
mother came from a musical family. His 
wife was a pianist. And at 10 young Paul 
played the violin well enough to perform 
with the Bern Symphony, of which his 
Bavarian father was conductor. But at 7 
the precocious child was already showing 
an equal aptitude for art. He illustrated 
his own storybooks, Disney style, and 
spent hours observing the strange forms 
he discovered in the veins of a marble- 
topped table on his grandfather’s terrace. 

Klee’s early art education was conven- 
tional enough. Yet on the orthodox trip 
to Italy the Raphaels and Michelangelos 
excited him far less than the crude scratch- 
ings of the early Christians on the walls of 
the Catacombs. All his life, he also loved 
the strange tales of Hoffmann, Poe, and 
Dostoievsky and the art of Goya. 





“Dwarf of the Roses” 


In 1906, at 27, Klee married, moved to 
Munich, and began seriously to paint. 
When he joined up in the last war, the 
German Army made him a wall painter 
and clerical worker. Meanwhile he was 
gradually becoming recognized as a fore- 
most figure in the modern German art 
which the Nazis were to condemn as 
“Bolshevik and degenerate.” The Nazis 
destroyed his art and his long teaching 
career at the experimental Bauhaus Acad- 
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emy in Weimar and Dessau. When finally 
they raided his home, Klee left his adopted 
country, for Switzerland and died there 
at 60. 

Klee’s was not an exciting life for it was 
lived mostly within. Those who knew him 
in his later years remember a quict little 
Arabic- looking man with penetrating 
brown eyes and a beard, who loved hj, 
violin, his brush, and his pipe. His felloy 
artist and friend, Lyonel Feininger, de- 
scribes his method of painting: “For hours 
he would sit quietly in a corner smoking 
his pipe, then get up and add a line here, 
a color there, a tone here to his canyas 

. . No outburst ever broke his calm. 
his emotions found their outlet in his work. 
in utter creative silence.” 








MUSIC 


Render Unto Caesar 


It wasn’t enough that the War Produc. 
tion Board should cut down the use of 
shellac for phonograph records. Nor that 
the WPB should also curtail the man. 
facture of radios, phonographs, juke boxes, 
and musical instruments. Nor even that 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
should requisition the chartered _ buses 
which carry orchestras around the country 
on their one-night stands. 

All that wasn’t enough of a headache to 
a harassed music industry. James C. Pe- 
trillo (the C is for Caesar), president of 
the American Federation of Musicians and 
virtual dictator of its policies, simply had 
to add to the department of utter confv- 
sion. Addressing his union’s convention in 
Dallas last week, Petrillo announced: “Ef- 
fective Aug. 1, no member of the 140,000- 
man AFM will be permitted to make tran- 





















































Nierendorf Gallery 


“Almost Hit” (by a brainstorm) 
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scriptions or recordings which might be 
used instead of live music.” 

Drastic as such a threat seemed—it 
could paralyze juke boxes and the small 
radio stations which rely on transcribed 
music—it was no new move on the AFM’s 
part. The federation has fought for years 
along the live music vs. canned-music 
battlefront—effecting a compromise here, 
a part settlement there, sometimes even 
forcing radio stations and theaters to carry 
on their payrolls musicians who never 
played. 

Whether the ex-trumpeter music czar 
had this time gone too far remained to be 
seen. Record, radio, and juke-box inter- 
ests merely promised to fight back. How 
they would fight depends on Petrillo’s next 
move—a move strictly up to him, for last 
October the union gave him full power to 
handle the situation personally. 

Most of the opposition was inclined to 
feel the AFM was demanding the well- 
known whole loaf in order to get half. This 
viewpoint was borne out by Petrillo him- 
self a day after his ultimatum. “Maybe we 
will compromise,” he said, “maybe we 
won't. They have to live and we have to 
live. We just aren’t going to let them live 
at our expense.” 





Toehold on Tin Pan Alley 


Ordinarily, the way of an unknown song 
writer into Tin Pan Alley requires 
the strength of Superman . (for opening 
slammed doors) and the constitution of an 
Eskimo (for withstanding icy looks from 
bored office boys) . But one door on Broad- 
way is always open to the ever-hopeful 
amateur—a door lettered Song Hit Guild, 
Inc. 

Started three years ago, the Song Hit 
Guild supports itself from the $2 fees the 
amateur pays for each song or lyric he 
submits. That the guild was founded by 
the Santly-Joy-Select music-publishing 
house in New York—which retains the 
copyrights on the songs it accepts—does 
not impair its usefulness in the least. The 
amateur stands a chance of. getting his 
song published and hitting the big time. 
Santly-Joy-Select may or may not find a 
hit but in any case gets a chance to look 
over plenty of new material. 

Selection runs something like a contest. 
Twice a year a board of judges meets and 
considers the accumulation of the past six 
months, is pledged to accept five entries, 
but usually chooses at least six, as it did 
in the period just ended in May. Entrants 
include beauticians, chicken farmers, cat- 
tle ranchers, engineers, and even bankers. 
Most of them send in a song or a lyric 
alone, while the half the amateur didn’t 
provide is furnished by well-known pro- 
fessionals, among them Hoagy Carmichael, 
Johnny Mercer, Walter Donaldson, 
Charles Tobias, and Ray Henderson. And 
because many winners live far from New 









Metropolitan Moments ......... by Jaro Fabry 





“Don’t wake him... he must be dreaming 
of a Whiskey Sour made with Calvert Reserve” 


It’s tragic to dream of a Whiskey Sour made with Calvert Reserve — and wake up 
before you drink it! For this extra-luxury whiskey has the priceless knack of blend- 
ing with— rather than overpowering —the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And 
Calvert Reserve has a unique “soft” flavor you'll find nowhere else. For a dream of 
a drink, try Calvert Reserve ...“the choicest you can drink or serve”. 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. ¥.C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 














AGE FENCE 


—Aseuca’s Airot Wire Sence — Stsce 1883 







PROTECTOR oF PRODUCTION 
FOR AMERICA'S VICTORY DRIVE 


@ To keep ‘em flying and rolling toward victory requires uninterrupted production, and con- 
tinuous production requires protection against unauthorized entry to plant 

properties. @ Page Industrial Fence is the highest development in woven wire | ‘\!Gron, muse, 
fence, originated in 1883 by J. Wallace Page and made for 59 years by the | men, machinesand 
company he founded. This modern protective barrier is distributed by modern | ‘7 aiou schedule 
methods. Construction engineering and erecting are performed by local, |/-, Production of 


responsible firms which are factory trained and long experienced—the 102 arenas 
members of PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania... |” 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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York, they are finally notified by air mail. 

Most of them are so excited they can’t 
stand it. But notification of the current 
crop brought only silence from Tacoma, 
Wash., from where a pair of soldiers had 
sent “Strangers in the Dark.” Further let- 
ters followed but still no answer. So the 
guild got in touch with the War Depart- 
ment. It was entirely possible, it replied, 
that the men in question were “not in this 
country any more.” Last Thursday night, 
then, if Eddy McLeod and Bern Galvin 
heard the short-wave broadcast of Major 
Bowes’ hour “somewhere out there,” they 
finally learned the good news that 
“Strangers in the Dark” had been pub- 
lished. And they were especially unusual 
winners, for they had provided both words 
and music. . 

On Saturday night two more typical 
entrants, Johnny Franks and Eddie Lyon, 
both of Pennsylvania, heard “Sun Valley 
Rose,” their winning lyrics for a new tune 
by Carmen Lombardo, introduced on 
brother Guy’s radio program. 

The rewards of this musical sweepstakes 
are standard. Besides getting their entries 
published and plugged, authors receive a 
$200 advance per song plus royalties of 3 
cents on every copy of sheet music sold, 3 
cents on each orchestration, and 50 per 
cent on all mechanical. rights—records, 
movies, and transcriptions. 

Many guild songs have become real or 
near-hits. “Can’t Get Indiana Off My 
Mind” was one. “Holy Smoke, Can’t You 
Take a Joke,” and “Tattle Tale” were 
two good novelties, and “Madeleine,” still 
around, is the most recent guild seller. 

Yet all this doesn’t seem to keep the 
doors open on the halls of not-so-sacred 
but nonetheless almost inviolate Tin Pan 
Alley. No guild winner has ever repeated 
professionally with a hii; it’s still a tough 
racket. 


“I'll have to search her myself, Gibson, if that’s all 
you can find on her.” 








SPOILING FOR ACTION u:s. gun battery in Australia 
ready for foe. “Let ‘em come,” they say, “we'll murder 'em.” 











Fighting pictures for fighting men 
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FOURTH 


Yank No. 1 


The hosts were mostly what are known 
these days, among middle-agers of the 
third draft, as 2-B’s—bald and bulging. 
The guests were mostly former 1-\’s— 
slim youngsters in khaki. The place was 
the Lotos Club in New York. The occasion 
was a party tossed by veterans of Stars 
and Stripes, famous AEF newspaper of 
1917-18, for the young buck privates* and 
noncoms who last Saturday night produced 
the first issue of Yank, official Army news. 
paper of this war.—Vol. 1, No. 1, as of 
June 17, 1942. 

Notables at the dinner included such 
ex-Stars and Stripers as Harold Ross, its 
buck-private editor who now edits The 
New Yorker, Franklin P. Adams, the In- 
formation Pleaser, and Grantland Rice: 
sports columnist. But the scene stealer of 
the evening was Rags I, a fuzzy-wuzy 
terrier presented to Yank’s staff as the 
mascot successor to Rags I of the Paris 
boulevards. The new Rags was handed 
by A. A. Walgren, Stars and Stripes car. 
toonist, to Pvt. Ralph Stein of Yank, and 
deposited on the table. He promptly 
cleaned Stein’s plate of its slab of roast 
beef. 

Then, still damp from the presses, copies 
of Yank No. 1 were passed around. Por- 
tions of that issue are reproduced on this 
page. 

As previously described in Newsweek 
for May 18, Yank is tabloid in format 
and somewhat resembles the New York 
newspaper PM. It is printed in gravure, 


» 


sells for 5 cents, and will be distributed 








*One buck, Pvt. Bill Richardson, former 
Sunday editor of The San Francisco Chronicle, 
is acting managing editor of Yank. 








plans anything to cheer them up!” 








“They're from the Morale Office. They soy nobody ever 





YANK 


Acting Managing Editor, Pvt. Bill Richardson, 
Sig.; Acting Assistant Managing Editor, Corp. 
Harry Brown, Engr.; Acting News Editor, Pvt. 
Robert Moora, Inf.; Acting Feature Editor, Pvt. 
Dougles Borgstedt, Serv. Unit; Acting Photo Edi- 
tor, Pvt. Ralph Stein, Med.; Acting Art Editor, 
Pvt. Arthur Weithas, DEML; Washington Cor- 
respondent, Sgt. Donald A. McGuire, FA. 

Contributing Editors, T/Sgt. Burgess H. Scott, 
Inf.; Sgt. Edward Cunningham, Med.; Sgt. Tom 
Long, MP; Sgt. Mack Morriss, Inf.; T/4gr John 
Bushemi, FARTC; Corp. Marion Hargrove, FARTC; 
Corp. Peter Paris, Engr.; Corp. Peter Woolley, 
Serv. Unit; Corp. David Breger, Speci. Servs 
Corp. Gordon Frye, Engr.; Corp. Fred Rosen, 
CASU; Pvt. Icl Frank Brandt, Med.; Pvt. Ic 
John Hay, Inf.; Pvt. Al Hine, Engr.; Pvt. Lloyd 
Shearer, Speci. Serv.; Pvt. H. N. Oliphant, Engr. 

Circulation, Pvt. Donald Cooke, FA; Pvt. 
G. S. McBride, Inf.; Pvt. William Potter, DEML 

Officer in Charge, Lt. Col. Egbert White; 
Business Manager, Major Franklin S. Forsberg; 





Executive Editor, Capt. Hartzell Spence. 











Sex and chuckles: The boys like cartoons, so Yank provides them | 
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only to overseas points—officials figure 
that no over-all Army paper is needed in 
the United States at this time, what with 


the daily press and the hundreds of local 


camp sheets. 

The writing style is what anyone would 
expect in an Army paper—breezy and a 
mite rowdy, very much down-to-the-pup- 
tent. The boys try to avoid dipping into 
the corn bin. A typical bit, from a capsule 
movie review of “Take a Letter, Darling,” 
starring Rosalind Russell and Fred Mac- 
Murray: “This is about a dame advertis- 
ing executive who falls flat on her face in 
love with her male secretary. Light as the 
crust on mother’s pies, but good entertain- 
ment.” Typical headline (over an income- 
tax story): “Yes, Y’Gotta File a Return.” 








RELIGION 





Prayers for Russia 


While the British, Russian, and Ameri- 
can Governments partook of a diplomatic 
love feast last week (see page 17), 
churches of the three countries fell in 
line with an interchange of religious good 
will unthinkable a year ago. The Rus- 
sian All-Union Council of Baptists and 
Evangelists, reportedly 4,000,000 strong, 
started things with a universal day of 
prayer June 14 for a victory of the “great 
principles of liberty and Christianity.” 
They invited British and American de- 
nominations to join in. 

England then scheduled June 21 as Rus- 
sian day in the churches, with a special 
prayer authorized by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. And in New York the Reli- 
gious Committee of Russian War Relief, 
headed by Protestant Episcopal Presiding 
Bishop Henry St. George Tucker, set aside 
June 20 and 21 as aid-to-Russia days in 
churches and synagogues. It urged 15,000 
Protestant and Jewish clergymen to cele- 
brate with special services the first anni- 
versary of the Soviet’s resistance to the 
Nazis. 





Chungking to Vatican 


Less than a week after the Tokyo radio 
began crowing loudly about the Holy See’s 
acceptance of Ken Harada as Japan’s first 
envoy, (NEwsweEk, April 6), China two 
months ago put in a bid for similar diplo- 
matic recognition. Last week Pope Pius 
XII reaffirmed the Vatican’s policy of rigid 
neutrality by accepting a representative 
from Chungking. The Chinese envoy was 
49-year-old Dr. Hsieh Shou-kang, Euro- 
pean-trained career diplomat, ex-dean of 
the College of Arts at Nanking’s National 
University, and author of a French play 
successfully produced in Brussels. A non- 
Catholic, the amiable scholar has been 
chargé d’affaires at the Chinese Legation 
in Bern, Switzerland, since last year. 


























%* The “Recruit’’ wood file solves today’s filing problems 
and will last a business lifetime. The wood is air-seasoned 
Se! properly kiln-dried hardwood . . . carefully selected to 


insure freedom from defects and 
provide uniform good quality. 


The drawer mechanism is the most 
important part of the file and pro- 
gressive type wood suspension 
with fibre rollers permits drawers 
to glide easily and quietly. Avail- 
able in four drawer letter and 
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legal sizes...finished in green only. 


Do not delay .. . consult the local 
Globe-Wernicke dealer today... 
or write direct to us. No obligation. 


BUY WAR BONDS * 

















“A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS 
AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY” 


Newsweek implements its publishing creed 
with the only editorial formula that gives 
you the complete news story, in... 


»> NEWS FACTS—checked and rechecked for 
accuracy; 


»> NEWS FORECASTS—weeks and months 
- ahead of the headlines; 


»> SIGNED OPINION—keen analyses of basic 
strategies of war, government and busi- 
ness, by qualified authorities; 


> NEWS SIGNIFICANCE—conclusive inter- 
pretation of news reactions and implica- 
tions. 


The sum total of Newsweek's exclusive 
features is a clear understanding of the 
forces at work in your world today. 


pos SUBSCRIBE NOW 


1 Yr. $5 2 Yrs. $7.50 3 Yrs. $10 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 


NEWSWEEK BLDG., 
152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR the WOMEN 


WHO ARE TAKING “THEIR” PLACES 
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For the Women going 
into war plants,— 
sanitary befpmene oe 
facilities’ are neede 
to prevent loss of pro- 
duction caused by the spreading of skin affections. 
Physicians say Dermatitis—skin affection—is a 
common cause of days lost—and recommend sani- 
tary washing as an important preventive measure. 
A Bradley serves 8 to 10 persons simultaneously 
with clean, running water from a central spray- 
head. Water and space are saved—piping and pip- 
ing connections reduced, because each Bradley 
takes the place of 8 to 10 conventional ‘ ‘single- 
person’’ wash basins. The bowl and pedestal are of 
stone or marble for long life and, the conserving of 
critical metals . . . Write for “Picture Book of 
Installations’”’ today BRADLEY WASH- 
FOUNTAIN Co., 22 89 W. Michigan Street, Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin. 
~~ MEV, 
wahtountaiM 





















e@ Suddenly the order is given to recom- 
mission for immediate sailing. 


@ 23 Years ago, during the laying up 
operation, cooperative engineering serv- 
ice resulted in the selection of technically 
designed NO-OX-ID rust preventive 
materials and their proper application. 


@ This foresight undoubtedly expedited 
putting these ships back into service with- 
out delay. 


e@ If you have a rust or corrosion problem, 
or if your need is to protect steel equip- 
ment or parts for shipment, at home or 
overseas, under present unusually severe 
conditions, consult Dearborn. 


TRACE MARK 


The Original Rust Preventive 


Completely Engineered Rust Prevention Service 
consisting |O-OX-ID and NO-OX-IDized 
Wrappers. lly used for over 25 years 
on pipe lines exposed to corrosive soils and 
submerged in water. Now pre-eminent for the 
protection of steel parts and equipment. 





‘DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
NO-OX-ID Division, 310 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Birth of a Lame Duck 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Danskin in any assessment of 
1942 politics to date is the speech that 
Congressman Luther Patrick of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., made last week. Luther 
Patrick came to Congress six years ago. 
Three weeks before this year’s primary 
in Alabama he went home, anticipating 
no trouble. “I was licked,” he says, 
“before I got home.” Indeed he was— 
compellingly, definitively, finally. A 
lame duck was born, who last week 
picked himself up and told the House 
about the genetics of lame ducks. 
Patrick was a pretty good New Deal 
congressman. But it will be writ of 
him that nothing he ever did in Con- 
gress was so worthy as his manner of 
taking leave of it. Good judges in 
Congress agree that his speech tells 
more about what faces candidates in 
the election this year than a dozen polls 
or homilies on politics. 

Congressmen running for reelection, 
Patrick declares, are going to be up 
against a state of unrest all the more 
baffling because of its vagueness. “The 
people feel that vital information they 
are entitled to have is being withheld 
by this Congress. They do not know 
what it is, to be sure, but they are 
uneasy, ... even resentful.” 

With cool detachment Patrick then 
describes the avalanche of questions 
that snowed him under. “What about 
you fellows being asleep at the switch 
when the Japs hit us?” his people asked. 
“Why did you not have fighting planes 
and trained men ready when war came?” 
“What about Leon Henderson?” (“Now, 
how are you going to answer a question 
like that?” Patrick asks his colleagues.) 
“What about that Congressional pen- 
sion .. .?” “What about gasoline ration- 
ing . . .?” “Why haven’t you brought 
more industries into our district?” And 
when Patrick attempted to’ answer that 
he could not because his district was a 
potential bomb target, they retorted: 
“It’s your duty to keep it from being a 
war target.” “Why did not Congress do 
something about heading off this rubber 
shortage?” “When are you going to 
settle down to a tax program that we 
can depend upon?” “When are we going 
to invade the Continent of Europe?” 

So the questions rolled on—angry 
questions—enough of them to indicate 
that congressmen are going to get kicked 
around not only for the sins they com- 


mitted but for a lot of things they 
couldn’t possibly help. 

Conclusion Number Two is almost as 
important. Patrick discussed it in de- 
tail. When he arrived home, he said, 
people asked where he had been all 
this time. “Why have you not been 
around to see us?” they asked. “Have 
you gone high-hat, have you gone na- 
tional?” Patrick said he had been work- 
ing. “Well,” they told him, “there is 
no law against your coming down to 
see us once in a while.” Congress, except 
for a 60-day recess, has been in almost 
continuous session for 45 months. It is 
too long, Patrick reminded his col- 
leagues, since they have heard the heart- 
beat of their communities. And this is 
a bad year for Enoch Ardens. 


Patrick had a personal failing that 
hurt him too. He has a ready tongue. 
He had been a radio commentator and, 
once in Congress, he found speaking 
over the radio occasionally a kind of 
recreation. He took no pay for it, but 
people grumbled. One day he made a 
bad break on the air. He said, “You 
know how it is with congressmen. We 
vote a bill out today, and then buy a 
paper tomorrow to see what it is about.” 
“T thought it was a pretty clever joke,” 
Patrick confessed to his colleagues, “but 
it did not sound so funny [to the home 
folks]”’—particularly when his opposi- 
tion played a recording of this wise- 
crack over and over in his district. The 
people love clever men, but they don’t 
vote for them. In Patrick’s case the 
Lord gave—a sense of humor; and the 
people took away—a seat in Congress. 
Yet if humor is not a typical failing of 
congressmen, there is still a conclusion 
all of them can draw. These are deadly 
serious times. Don’t try to fool with 
people. 

Conclusion Number Four is implied, 
rather than stated. To stiffen its spine 
and do what needs doing domestically 
now, might, in the end, be a better 
kind of politics for this Congress than 
to go on backing, filling and postponing 
for fear the electorate will not be able 
to “take it.” 

There may not be a great change in 
the parties’ numerical strength this 
year, but there will be many an upset 
in the primaries. The people are mad. 
Luther Patrick found that out. 
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Patriotic men and women anticipate 
victory for our Country, and now they 
prepare for the next “war” — the war for 
economic security! To assure prosperity 
for America after this war, industry must 
absorb those millions of workers now in 
our armed forces, and those millions 
more who are engaged in work which 
will cease when the war ceases. Forward- 
looking business men appreciate this 
important point and they are doing 
something about it. They are insuring 
continuation of their businesses for their 
own interests and because they know it 
is necessary to our national welfare. 


PREPARE FOR POSTWAR DAYS 


Many manufacturers, even though their 
plants are now 100% on war work, 
and even though they have no merchan- 
dise for general consumption, still keep 
in good working order their system of 
distribution, their contacts with dealers 
and consumers, against the day when 
they will revert to the making and mar- 
keting of peace-time products. It will 
be a comparatively easy job for those far- 
seeing merchandisers to pick up where 





they left off, because they are not going 
to be forgotten —they are allowing no 
blackout of their names. 

Keeping bright a high regard for prod- 
ucts temporarily off the market is a job 
the printed word can do and is doing eco- 
nomically for hundreds of companies who 
count on being in business after this war. 


HOW TO MAINTAIN GOOD WILL 


There are many ways to use the 
printed word to protect business identity 
—to keep alive acceptance for products 
and to keep intact a system of distribu- 
tion until it is again needed. A few sug- 
gestions are listed in the panel on this 
page. For some businesses a mailing at 
regular intervals of only a few thousand 
folders based on any of these subjects will 
suffice to maintain business identity, for 
others publication advertising is required. 

Most business men will agree, it is 
important to our nation that going con- 
cerns put printed words in service for the 
duration to assure their own survival and 
to provide millions of jobs for millions 
of workers after this war is won. 

Let there be no blackout of your name! 
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SO THAT 


FIVE MINUTES FROM [t whams across a 
THE LIFE OF A JEEP stump-pocked field 
... then a splash, a dash, and it’s across 
stream. Suddenly, it stops on a dime, 
turns on the nine cents change, and a 
moment later it’s off across rocky acres 
with an antitank gun bouncing along 
from the tow-hook. 


Rough going? Well, it’s no joy ride. A 
jeep just hasn’t time to creep! But 
down underneath, there’s a chassis 
and motor built to take it—and to 
keep on taking it—with the aid of 
lubricants fortified by chemistry. 


Here you find the value of hypoid and 
other extreme pressure lubricants 
based on Monsanto’s new Santopoid 
“S”, and of crankcase oils fortified 
with Santolubes. These chemical aids 
to better lubrication mean more miles 
per hour and more hours per jeep. In 
the field, there’s the added advantage 
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that hypoid lubricants containing San- 
topoid are suitable for a// normal gear 
lubrication—no need to carry more 
than one type when space is pre- 
cious and added mileage means a 
quicker victory. 


Santopoid “S” and Santolubes are 
just two of the many petroleum chem- 
icals Monsanto makes to help keep ’em 
rolling and flying in the toughest 
proving ground the world has ever 
seen. From them will come Setter lubri- 
cants for the detter peacetime car you'll 


drive in the Victory Years ahead. Mon-: 


sANTO CHEMICAL Company, St. Louis. 


How Monsanto Serves the Petroleum Industry :'Inad- 
dition to the Santolubes and the new Santopoid “S”, 
Monsanto's Petroleum Chemicals Department supplies 
Santopour, pour-point depressant and Santolene A, gaso- 
line gum inhibitor. Also, these other products: Caustic 
Soda, Chlorine, Cyclohexylamine, Dicyclohexylamine, 
Esters of Phosphoric Acid and of Phosphorous Acid, Mur- 
iatic Acid, Phenol U.S. P., Phosphoric Acid, Santobrite, 
Santosite, Sulfuric Acid, Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate. 


“E” for Excellence... denoting the highest 
service accomplishments of the United 
States Navy ... flies over Monsanto “in 
recognition of production of ordnance 
materiel vital to our national defense.” 
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